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CHAPTER XII. 


ONE TOO MANY. 










x T breakfast, for an old soldier, the General showed 
) 6) ASS considerable want of military skill. Miss Douglas, in- 
HOS vy} deed, assumed an admirable position of defence, flanked 
Mes Shi by Norah Macormac on one side, and the corner of the 
table on the other ; but her admirer, posting himself exactly opposite, 
never took his eyes off her face, handed her everything he could 
reach, and made himself foolishly conspicuous in paying her those 
attentions to which ladies do not object so much as they profess. 
Like many other players, he lost his head when risking a large stake. 

Had he cared less, he would have remembered that wisest of all 
maxims in dealing with others—“ /7 faut se faire valoir,” and she 
might have appreciated his good qualities all the more, to mark the 
esteem in which he was held by her own sex. The General could 
fix a woman’s attention, could even excite her interest, when he 
chose ; and many of these laughing dames would have asked no 
better cavalier for the approaching races than this handsome, war- 
worn veteran, who “ made such a fool of himself about that tall girl 
with black hair !” 

Breakfast in a country-house is usually a protracted and elastic 
meal. The “Jackeens,” whose habits were tolerably active, came 
down in good time, but the London young gentlemen dropped in, one 
later than another, gorgeously apparelled, cool, composed, hungry, 
obviously proud of being up and dressed at eleven o’clock a.m. 
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Miss Norah whispered to Satanella that “she didn’t like dandies, 
and dandies didn’t like her /” 

Looking in the girl’s bright, handsome face, the latter proposition 
seemed to Miss Douglas wholly untenable. 

“What sort of people do you like, dear?” said she, in answer to 
the former. 

“The army,” replied Miss Norah, with great animation. ‘“ And 
the cavalry, ye know—they’re beautiful ; but a man must have some- 
thing besides a fine uniform to please me.” 

“What more can you want?” asked Blanche with a smile. 

“Well, a good seat on his horse now,” laughed the other, “that’s 
the first thing, surely, and a good temper, and a good nerve, and a 
pleasant smile in his face, when everything goes wrong.” 

“You're thinking of somebody in particular,” said Blanche. 

“Tam,” answered Miss Norah boldly, though with a rising blush. 
“T’m thinking of somebody I should wish my brothers to be like— 
that I should wish to be like myself. He’s never puzzled; he’s never 
put out. Let the worst happen that will, he knows what to do, and 
how to do it—a fair face, a brave spirit, and a kind heart !” 

She raised her voice, for the subject seemed to interest her deeply. 
Some of the guests looked up from their breakfasts, and the General 
listened with a smile. 

“Tt sounds charming,” remarked Miss Douglas. ‘A hero—a 
paladin, and a very nice person into the bargain. I should like 
immensely to see him.” 

“Would ye now?” said the Irish girl. “ And so ye shall, dear. 
He'll be at the races to-morrow. Ye’ll see him ride. I'll engage he’ll 
come to the Ladies’ Stand. Say the word, and I'll introduce him to 
ye myself.” 

“Is he an Irishman?” asked Miss Douglas, amused with her 
animated manner, and perfect good faith. 

“An Irishman!” exclaimed Norah. “Did ever ye hear of 
Walters for an Irishman’s name? ‘They call him Daisy that know 
him best, though mamma says I am never to mention him only as 
Captain Walters.” 

The shot was quite unexpected, but Blanche knew the General’s 
eye was on her, and she neither started nor winced. Scarcely even 
changed countenance, except that she turned a shade paler, and 
looked sternly in her admirer’s face while he carried on the conver- 
sation. 

“Not Captain Walters yet, Miss Macormac,” said the old soldier 
stiffly. “First for a troop though, and one going immediately. I 
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know him very well, but never heard so flattering an account of him 
before. What a thing it is to have a charming young lady fora 
partisan! We think him a good-humoured rattle enough, and he can 
ride, to do him justice, but surely—eh ?—there’s not much zz him. 
Miss Douglas here sees him oftener than I do, what does she say ?” 

“A pleasant companion, quite as clever as other people, and a 
right good fellow!” burst out Blanche, her dark eyes flashing defiance. 
“That’s what she says, General! And what’s more, she always stands 
up for her friends, and ates people who abuse them !” 

The General, though he opened his mouth, was stricken dumb. 
Norah Macormac clapped her hands, and Mrs. Lushington, looking 
calmly down the table, afforded the discomfited soldier a sweet and 
reassuring smile. 

Lady Mary, reviewing her guests from behind an enormous tea- 
urn, judged the moment had arrived for a general move, and rose 
accordingly. As, late in the autumn, coveys get up all over the 
ground when you flush a single bird, so the whole party followed her 
example, and made for the door, which was opened by St. Josephs, 
who sought in vain a responsive glance from Miss Douglas while she 
passed out, with her head up, and, a sure sign she was offended, more 
swing than usual in the skirts of her dress. He consoled himself by 
resolving that, if the weather cleared, he would ask her to take a walk, 
and so make friends before luncheon. 

Gleams of sunshine sucking up a mist that hung about the hills 
above the park, disclosing, like islands on a lake, clumps of trees, and 
patches of verdure, in the valley below, glittering on the surface of a 
wide and shallow river that circled and broke, over its rocky bed, in 
ripples of molten gold, would have seemed favourable to his project, 
but that the fine weather which might enable him to walk abroad with 
his ladye-love, was welcomed by his host for the promotion of a 
hundred schemes of amusement to while away a non-hunting day 
after the shooting season had closed. 

“It’s fairing fast enough,” exclaimed the cheerful old man. ‘“ We 
call that a bright sky in Ireland, and why not? Annyhow it’s a 
great light to shoot a match at the pigeons ; and if ye’d like to wet a 
line in the Dabble there, I’ll engage ye’ll raise a ten-pound fish before 
ye’d say ‘ Paddy Snap.’” 

“T’ll go bail ye will!” assented a Mr. Murphy, called by his 
familiars “‘ Mick,” who made a point of agreeing with his host. “I 
seen them rising yesterday afternoon as thick as payse, an’ me riding 
by without so much as a lash-whip in me hand.” 


Two of the party, confirmed anglers, proposed to start forthwith. 
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“There’s a colt by Lord George I'd like ye to look at, General,” 
continued Macormac, who would have each amuse himself in his 
own way. “We're training him for the hunt next season, and a 
finer leaper wasn’t bred in Kildare. D’ye see that sunk fence now, 
parting the flower garden from the demesne? It’s not two years old 
he was when he broke loose from the paddock, and dashed out over 
it like a wild deer. There’s five-and-twenty feet, bank and ditch ; ye 
can measure it for yourself.” 

“Thirty ! if there’s wan!” assented Mr. Murphy. ‘An’ him flyin’ 
over it in his stride, an’ niver laid an iron to the sod!” 

The General, however, declined an inspection of this promising 
animal, on the plea that he was not much of a walker, and had letters 
to write. 

“The post’s gone out this hour and more,” said his host. “But 
ye’d like to ride now. Of course ye would! See Mick! Sullivan’s 
harriers will be at the kennel as usual. Wait till I tell ye. Why, 
wouldn’t the boys get a fallow deer off the old park, and we'll raise a 
hunt for ye in less than an hour?” 

“ T’ll engage they can be laid on in twenty minutes from this time,” 
declared Mick. ‘Say the word, an’ I'll run round to the stable, and 
bid Larry saddle up every beast that can stand.” 

“The General might ride Whiteboy,” said his host, pondering, 
“and Norah’s got her own horse, and I'll try young Orville, and ye 
shall take the colt yerself, Mick. We'll get a hunt, annyways !” 

Mr. Murphy looked as if he would have preferred an older, or as 
he termed it, “‘a more accomplished hunter ;” but he never dreamed 
of disputing the master’s word, and was leaving the room in haste to 
further all necessary arrangements, when St. Josephs stopped him on 
the threshold. 

‘You'll think me very slow,” said he graciously. “ But the truth 
is, I’m getting old and rheumatic, and altogether I feel hardly fit for 
the saddle to-day. Don’t let me interfere with anybody’s arrange- 
ments. I'll write my letters in the library, and then, perhaps, take a 
turn in the garden with the ladies.” 

Mick screwed up his droll Irish mouth into a meaning but inaudible 
whistle. Satisfied by the courtesy of his manner that the General 
was what he called “a real gentleman,” it seemed impossible such a 
man could resist the temptation of a pigeon match, a salmon river, 
above all, an impromptu hunt, unless he had nobler game in view. 
Till the old soldier talked of “a turn in the garden with the ladies,” 
Mr. Murphy told himself he was “bothered entirely,” but now failing 
any signs of disapproval on the master’s face, felt he could agree, as 
was his custom, with the last speaker. 
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“Why wouldn’t ye?” said he encouragingly. ‘‘ An’ finer pleasure 
gardens ye’ll not see in Ireland than Macormac’s. That’s for cucum- 
bers, anyhow! An’ the ladies will be proud to take a turn with ye, 
one and all. Divil thank them, then, when they get a convoy to 
their likin’ !” 

So the General was allowed to follow his own devices, while his 
host arranged diverse amusements for the other guests according to 
programme, with the exception of the deer hunt. By the time a 
fallow buck was secured, the hounds had been fed, and, under the 
circumstances, Larry, the groom, reported so many lame horses in 
the stable, it would have been impossible to mount one-half of the 
party in a style befitting the occasion. 

St. Josephs walked exultingly into the drawing-room, where he 
discovered Lady Mary alone, stitching a flannel petticoat for an old 
woman at the lodge. She thought he wanted the Zimes newspaper, 
and pointed to it on a writing table. 

“Deserted, Lady Mary?” said this crafty hunter of dames, “even 
by your nearest and dearest. Left, like a good fairy, doing a work 
of benevolence in solitude.” 

“Ts it the—the skirt you mean ?” replied her ladyship, holding up 
the garment in question without the slightest diffidence. ‘Sure, 
then, I'll get it hemmed and done with this afternoon. I’d have 
asked Norah to help me,—the child was always quick at her needle, 
but she’s off to show Miss Douglas the waterfall: those two by 
themselves. It’s as much as they'll do to be back by luncheon ; 
though my girl’s a jewel of a walker, and the other’s as straight as an 
arrow and as graceful as a deer.” 

The General’s letters became all at once of vital importance. 
Excusing himself with extreme politeness to Lady Mary, who kept 
working on at the petticoat, he hastened to the library, where he did 
not stay two minutes, but, gliding by a side door into the hall, got 
his hat, and emerged on the park, with a vague hope of finding 
somé one who would direct him to the waterfall. 

The two young ladies, meanwhile, were a good Irish mile from 
the castle, in an opposite direction. Norah, of course, knew a short 
cut through the woods, that added about a third to the distance. 
They walked a good pace, and, exhilarated by the air, the scenery, 
and the sound of their own fresh young voices, skipped along the 
path, talking, laughing, even jeering each other, as though they had 
been friends from childhood. 

Their conversation, as was natural, turned on the approaching 
races. To Norah Macormac, Punchestown constituted, perhaps, the 
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chief gala of the year. For those two days, alas! so often rainy, she 
reserved her freshest gloves, her newest bonnet, her brightest glances 
and smiles. To the pleasure everybody experiences in witnessing 
the performances of a good horse, she added the feminine enjoyment 
of showing her own pretty self in all her native attractions, set off by 
dress. It was no wonder she should impart to her companion that 
she wouldn’t give up the races even for a trip to Paris. She calcu- 
lated their delights as equal to a whole month’s hunting, and at least 
twenty balls. 

Miss Douglas, too, anticipated no little excitement from the same 
source. Her trip across the Channel, with its concomitant discipline, 
a new country, wild scenery, the good humour and cordiality that 
surrounded her, above all, the prospect of seeing Daisy again, had 
raised her spirits far above their usual pitch. Her cheek glowed, 
her eye sparkled, her tongue ran on. She could hardly believe her- 
self the same reserved and haughty dame who was wont to ride from 
Prince’s Gate to Hyde Park Corner, and find nothing worthy to cost 
her a sigh or win from her a smile. 

“ Everybody in Ireland goes there, absentees and all,” said laugh- 
ing Norah. “It’s such fun, you can’t think, with the different turn- 
outs, from the Lord-Lieutenant’s half-dozen carriages-and-four to Mr. 
Murphy’s outside car, with Mrs. Murphy and nine children packed 
all over it. She never goes anywhere else with him; but you shall 
see her to-morrow in all her glory. We like to be on the course 
early—it’s so amusing to watch the arrivals; and then we get good 
places on the Stand.” 

“Can you see well from the Ladies’ Stand?” asked Blanche 
eagerly. “I’m rather interested in one of the races. You'll think 
me very sporting. I’ve not exactly got a horse to run, but there’s a 
mare called Satanella going to start, and I confess I want to see 
her win.” 

Norah bounded like a young roe. ‘Satanella!” she repeated. 
“Why, that’s Daisy’s mount! Is it to win, dear? Oh! then, if she 
dosen’t win, or come very near it, I'll be fit to cry my eyes out, and 
never ask to go to a race again.” 

Her colour rose, her voice deepened, both gait and accent denoted 
the sincerity of her good wishes ; and Miss Douglas, without quite 
admitting she had just cause for offence, felt as a dog feels when 
another dog is sniffing round his dinner. 

“ve no doubt the mare will have justice done to her,” she said, 
severely. “He's a beautiful rider.” 

“ A beautiful rider, and a beautiful mare entirely !” exclaimed her 
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impulsive companion. ‘ Now, to think he should be such a friend 
of yours, and me never to know it! I can’t always make him out,” 
added Miss Norah, pondering. ‘Sometimes he'll speak up, and 
sometimes he'll keep things back. You'll wonder to hear me when 
I tell you I haven’t so much as seen this mare they make such a talk 
about !” 
“T have ridden her repeatedly,” observed Miss Douglas, with a 
) considerable accession of dignity. “ In fact, she is more mine than his, 
and I had to give him leave before he ever sent her to be trained.” 

“Did ye, now ?” replied the other, looking somewhat disconcerted. 
“And does he ride often with you in London—up and down the 
Park, as they call it? How Id long for a gallop in a place like that, 
where they never go out of a walk !” 

Blanche was obliged to admit that such rides, though proposed 
very frequently, came off but rarely, and Norah seemed in no way 
dissatisfied with this confession. 

“When he’s here, now,” she said, “if there isn’t a hunt to be got, 
we gallop all over the country-side, him and me, the same as if we’d 
a fox and a pack of hounds before us. It’s him that taught me the 
real right way to hold the bridle, and I never could manage papa’s 
’ Orville horse till he showed me how. It’s not likely I’d forget any- 
thing Daisy told me! Here we are at the waterfall. Come off the 
rock now, or ye’ll not have a dry thread on ye in five minutes ! ” 

Miss Douglas, keeping back a good deal of vexation, had the good 
sense to follow her guide’s advice, and leaped lightly down amongst 
the shingle from a broad flat rock to which she had sprung, as afford- 
ing a view of the cascade. 

It was a fine sight, no doubt. Swelled by the spring rains, and 
increased by many little tributaries from the neighbouring hills, a 
considerable volume of water came tumbling over a ledge of bold 
bare rock, to roar and brawl and circle round a basin fifty feet below, 
not less than ten feet deep, from which it escaped in sheets of foam 
over certain shallows, till it was lost in a black narrow gorge 
crowned by copses already budding and blooming with the first 
smiles of spring. 

“We're mighty proud of the Dabble in these parts,” observed 
Norah Macormac, when she had withdrawn her friend from the 
showers of spray that quivered in faint and changing rainbows under 
the sunshine. “ There’s not such a river for fish anywhere this side 
the Shannon. And where there’s fish there’s mostly fishers. See, 
now ; Captain Walters killed one of nine pounds and a half in the 
bend by the, dead_ stump there. He’d have lost him only for little 
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Thady Brallaghan and me hurrying to fetch the gaff, and I held it 
while we landed the beast on the gravel below the rocks.” 

It was getting unbearable! Blanche had started in such good 
spirits, full of life and hope, enjoying the air, the scenery, the 
exercise ; but with every word that fell from her companion’s lips the 
landscape faded, the skies turned grey, the very turf beneath her feet 
seemed to have lost its elasticity. Norah Macormac could not but 
perceive the change: attributing it, however, to fatigue, and blaming 
herself severely for thus tempting a helpless London girl into an 
expedition beyond her strength,—anticipating, at the same time, her 
mother’s displeasure for that which good Lady Mary would consider 
a breach of the laws of hospitality,—‘‘Sure ye’re tired,” said she, 
offering to carry the other’s parasol, which might have weighed a 
pound. “It’s myself I blame, to have brought you such a walk as 
this, and you not used to it, may be, like us that live up here 
amongst the hills.” 

But Blanche clung to her parasol, and repudiated the notion of 
fatigue. She had never enjoyed a walk so much. It was lovely 
scenery, and a magnificent waterfall. She had no idea there was 
anything so fine in Ireland. She would have gone twice the distance 
to see it. Tired! She wasn’t a bit tired, and believed she might be 
quite as good a walker as Miss Macormac. 

There were times when Miss Douglas felt her nickname not alto- 
gether undeserved. She became Satanella now to the core. 

Luncheon was on the table when the young ladies got back to the 
castle, and although several of the guests had absented themselves, 
the General took his place with those who remained. St. Josephs 
was not in the best of humours fora solitary walk in a strange dis- 
trict which had failed in its object. He sat, as it would seem, 
purposely a long way from Miss Douglas, and the servants were 
already clearing away before he tried to catch her eye. What he 
saw, or how he gathered from an instantaneous glance that his com- 
pany was more welcome now than it had been at breakfast, is one of 
those mysteries on which it seems useless to speculate ; but he never 
left her side again during the afternoon. 

The General was true to his colours, and seldom ventured on the 
slightest act of disloyalty. When he returned, as in the present 
instance, to his allegiance, he always found himself more under 
authority than ever for his weak attempt at insubordination. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PUNCHESTOWN. 


“J TELL ye, I bred her myself, and it’s every hair in her skin £ 
know, when I kept her on the farm till she was better than three 
year old. Will ye not step in here and take a dandy o’ punch, Mr. 
Sullivan ?” 

The invitation was promptly accepted, and its originator, none 
other than the breeder of Satanella, dressed in his best clothes, with 
an alarming waistcoat and an exceedingly tall hat, conducted his 
friend into a crowded canvas booth, on the outside of which heavy 
rain was beating, while its interior steamed with wet garments and 
hot whisky punch. 

Mr. Sullivan was one of those gentlemen who are never met with 
but in places where there is money to be made, by the laying 
against, backing, buying, or selling of horses. From his exterior the 
uninitiated might have supposed him a land-steward, a watch-maker, 
or a schoolmaster in reduced circumstances ; but to those versed in 
such matters there was something indisputably Aorsy about the tie of 
his neckcloth, the sit of his well-brushed hat, and the shape of his 
clean, weather-beaten hands. “He looked like a man who could give 
you full particulars of the noble animal, tell you its price, its pedigree, 
its defects, its performances, and buy it for you on commission 
cheaper than you could yourself. While his friend drank in gulps 
that denoted considerable enjoyment, Mr. Sullivan seemed to absorb 
his punch insensibly and as a matter of course. 

“‘ There’s been good beasts bred in Roscommon beside your black 
mare, Denis,” observed this worthy; “and it’s the pick of the world 
for harses comes into Kildare this day. Whisper now. Old Sir 
Giles offered four hundred pounds ready money for Shaneen in 
Dublin last night. I seen him meself!” 

“Ts it Shaneen ?” returned Denis, with another pull at the punch. 
“‘T’ll not deny he’s a nate little harse, and an illegant lepper, but he 
wouldn’t be zz such a race as this. He'll niver see it wan, Mr. 
Sullivan, no more nor a Quaker’ll never see heaven! Mat should 
have taken the four hundred !” 

“Mat knows what he’s doing,” said Mr. Sullivan; “the boy’s 
been forty years and more running harses at the Curragh. Maybe 
they're keeping Shaneen to lead the Englishman over his leps ; and 
why wouldn’t he take the second money or run for a place annyways?” 
“An’ where would the black mare be?’ demanded her former 
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owner. “Is it the likes of her ye’d see coming in at the tail of the 
hunt, and the Captain ridin’ and all? I wonder to hear you then, 
Mr. Sullivan.” 

“In my opinion the race lies betwixt three,” replied the great 
authority, looking wise and dropping his voice. ‘“ There’s your own 
mare, Denis, that you sold the Captain ; there’s Leprauchan, the big 
chesnut they brought up here from Limerick ; there’s the English 
horse—St. George they call him — that’s been trainin’ all the time in 
Kilkenny. Wait till I tell ye. If he gets first over the big double, 
he'll take as much catching as a flea in an ould blanket ; and when 
thim’s all racing home together, why wouldn’t little Shaneen come in 
and win on the post ?” 

Denis looked disconcerted, and finished his punch at a gulp. He 
had not before taken so comprehensive a view of the general contest 
as affecting the chance of his favourite. Pushing back the tall hat, 
he scratched his head and pondered. “I'd be thinkin’ better of it, 
av’ the Captain wouldn’t have changed the mare’s name,” said he. 
“‘ What ailed him at ‘Molly Bawn’ that he’d go an’ call the likes of 
such a baste as that Satanella? Hurry now, Mr. Sullivan, take 
another taste of punch, and come out of this. You and me'll go 
and see them saddle, annyways.” ’ 

Leaving the booth, therefore, with many ‘God save ye’s” and 
greetings from acquaintances crowding in, they emerged on the 
course close to the Grand Stand, at a spot that commanded an 
excellent view of the finish, and afforded a panorama of such 
scenery as, in the sportsman’s eye, is unequalled by any part of the 
world. 

The rain had cleared off. White fleecy clouds, drifting across the 
sky before a soft west wind, threw alternate lights and shadows over 
a wild expanse of country that stretched to the horizon, in range on 
range of undulating pastures, broken only by scattered copses, 
square patches of gorse, and an occasional gully, marking the course of 
some shallow stream from the distant uplands, coyly unveiling, as the 
mist that rested on their brows rolled heavily away. Far as sight 
could reach, the landscape was intersected by thick irregular lines, 
denoting those formidable fences, of which the nature was to be 
ascertained by inspecting the leaps that crossed the steeple-chase 
course. These were of a size to require great power and courage in 
the competing animals, while the width of the ditches from which the 
banks were thrown up necessitated that repetition of his effort by 
which the Irish hunter gets safely over these difficulties much as a 
retriever jumps a gate. A very gallant horse might indeed fly the 
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first two or three such obstacles in his stride, but the tax on his 
muscles would be too exhaustive for continuance, and not to 
“change,” as it is called, on the top of the bank, when there is a 
ditch on each side, would be a certain downfall. With thirty such 
leaps and more, with a sufficient brook and a high stone wall, with 
four Irish miles of galloping before the judge’s stand can be passed, 
with the running forced from end to end by some thorough-bred 
flyer not intended to wiz, and with the best steeple-chase horses in 
Great Britain to encounter, a conqueror at Punchestown may be said 
to win his laurels nobly—laurels in which, as in the wreath of many 
a two-legged hero, the shamrock is profusely intertwined. 

“The boys have got about the big double as thick as payse,” 
observed Mr. Sullivan, shading his eyes under his hat-brim while he 
scanned the course. “ It’s there the Englishman will renage, likely, 
an’ if there’s wan drops in there'll be forty of them tumblin’ one 
above the other, like Brian O’Rafferty’s pigs. Will the Captain keep 
steady now, and niver loose her off till she marks with her eye the 
very sod she’s after kickin’ with her fut ?” 

“T’ll go bail he will!” answered Denis. “ The Captain he'll draw 
her back smooth an’ easy on the snaffle, and when on’st he lets her 
drive—whooroo ! begorra! it’s not the police barracks nor yet the 
county gaol would hould her, av’ she gets a fair offer! I tell ye that 
black mare— Whisht — will ye now? Here’s the quality comin’ into 
the stand. There’s clane-bred ones, Mr. Sullivan, shape an’ action, 
an’ the ould blood at the back of it all.” 

An Irishman is no bad judge of good looks in man or beast. 
While the Roscommon farmer made this observation, Miss Douglas 
was leaving Lady Mary Macormac’s carriage for the stand. Her 
peculiar style of beauty, her perfect self-possession, the mingled 
grace and pride of her bearing, were appreciated and admired by the 
bystanders, as with all her triumphs they had never been on her own 
side of the Channel. 

The crowd were already somewhat hoarse with shouting. ‘Their 
Lord Lieutenant, with the princely politeness of punctuality, had 
arrived half an hour ago. Being a hard-working Viceroy, whose 
relaxation chiefly consisted in riding perfectly straight over his 
adopted country, he was already at the back of the course, disporting 
himself amongst the fences to his own great content and the un- 
bounded gratification of “ The Boys.” Leaping a five-foot wall, over 
which his aide-de-camp fell neck and crop, they set up a shout that 
could be heard at Naas. The Irish jump to conclusions, like women, 
and_are as often right. That a statesman should be wise and good 
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because he is a bold rider, seems a position hardly to be reasoned 
out ; yet these wild untutored spirits acknowledged instinctively that 
qualities by which men govern well are kept the fresher and stronger 
for a kindly heart to sympathise with sport as with sorrow, for a 
manly courage that, in work or play, trouble or danger, loves always 
to be in front. 

So the “more powers” to his Excellency were not only loud but 
hearty, while for Aer Excellency it need hardly be said of these 
impulsive, chivalrous, and susceptible natures, they simply went out 
of their senses, and yelled in a frenzy of admiration and delight. 

Nevertheless, the applause was by no means exhausted, and Miss 
Douglas, taking her place in the Ladies’ Stand, could not repress a 
thrill of triumph at the remark of a strapping Tipperary boy in the 
crowd, made quite loud enough to be overheard. 

“ See now, Larry, av’ ye was goin’ coortin’, wouldn’t ye fling down 
your caubeen, and bid her step on to’t? I'll engage there’s flowers 
growin’ wherever she lays her fut.” 

To which Larry replied, with a wink, “ Divil a haporth I’d go on 
for the coortin’-—but just stay where I am !” 

Our party from Cormacstown formed no unimportant addition to 
the company that thronged the stand. Amongst these, neither 
Norah Macormac nor Mrs. Lushington could complain they had less 
than their share of admiration, while St. Josephs observed, with 
mingled sentiments of triumph and apprehension, that a hundred 
male eyes were bent on Satanella, and as many female voices whis- 
pered, “‘ But who is that tall girl with black hair?—so handsome, 
and in such a peculiar style ?” 

A proud man, though, doubtless, was the General, walking after 
his young lady with her shawls, her glasses, and her parasol, choosing 
for her an advantageous position to view the races, obtaining for her 
a card of the running horses, and trying to look as if he studied it 
with the vaguest notion of what was likely to win. 

A match had just come off between Mr. McDermott’s “ Comether” 
and Captain Conolly’s “ Molly Maguire,” of little interest to the 
general public, but creating no small excitement amongst friends and 
partisans of the respective owners. ‘Molly Maguire” had been 
bred at Naas—within a stone’s-throw, as it were. ‘“ Comether” was 
the pride of that well-known western hunt, once so celebrated as 
“The Blazers.” Each animal was ridden by a good sportsman and 
popular representative of its particular district. The little Galway 
horse made all the running, took his leaps like a deer, finished like 
a game-cock, but was beaten by the mare’s superior stride in the last 
struggle home, through a storm of voices, by a length. 
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The crowd were in ecstasies. The gentlefolks applauded with far 
more enthusiasm than is customary at Bedford or Lincoln. A lovely 
Galway girl, with eyes of that wondrous blue only to be caught 
from the reflection of the Atlantic, expressed an inclination to kiss 
the plucky little animal that had lost, and blushed like a rose when a 
gallant cornet entreated he might be the bearer of that reward to the 
horse in its stable. ‘The clouds had cleared off, the sun shone out. 
The booths emptied themselves on to the course. A hungry roar 
went up from the betting-ring, and everybody prepared for the great 
race of the day—‘‘The United Service Handicap, for horses of all 
ages bond fide the property of officers who have held Her Majesty’s 
commission within the last ten years. Gentlemen riders. Kildare 
Hunt Course and rules.” 

Betting, alas! flourishes at every meeting, and even Punchestown 
is not exempt from the visits of a fraternity who support racing, it 
may be, after a fashion, but whose room many an Irish gentleman, 
no doubt, considers preferable to their company. On the present 
occasion they made perhaps more noise than they did business ; but 
amongst real lovers of the sport, from the high-bred, beautifully- 
dressed ladies in the stand, down to lads taking charge of farmers’ 
horses, and “raising a lep’ off them” behind the booths, speculation 
was rife, in French gloves and Irish poplins, as in sixpenny pieces 
and “dandies” of punch. Man and woman each had a special 
fancy, shouted for it, believed in it, backed it through thick and thin. 

The race had created a good deal of attention from the time it 
was first organised. It showed a heavy entry, the terms were fair, a 
large sum of money was added, public runners were heavily weighted, 
the nominations included many horses that had never been out 
before. In one way and another the United Service Handicap had 
grown into the great event of the meeting. 

The best of friends must part. Denis could not resist the big 
double, taking up a position whence he might hurl himself at it, in 
imagination, with every horse that rose. Mr. Sullivan, more prac- 
tical, occupied a familiar spot that commanded a view of the finish, 
and enabled him to test the merits of winner or loser by the stout- 
ness with which each struggled home. 

Neither had such good places as Miss Douglas and Miss 
Macormac. Norah knew the exact angle from which everything 
could best be seen. There, like an open-hearted girl, she insisted 
on Blanche taking her seat, and planted herself close by. The 
General leaned over them, and Mrs. Lushington stood on a pile of 
cushions behind. She had very pretty feet, and it was a pity they 
should be hid beneath her petticoats. 
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A bell rang, the course was cleared (in a very modified sense of 
the term), a stable-boy on an animal sheeted to its hocks and hooded 
to its muzzle (erroneously supposed to be the favourite) kicked his 
way along with considerable assurance, a friendless dog was hooted, 
a fat old woman jeered, and the numbers went up. 

“One, two, five, seven, eight, nine, eleven, fifteen, and not 
another blank till you come to twenty-two. Bless me, what a field 
of horses!” exclaimed the General, adding with a gallant smile, 
“The odd or the even numbers, ladies? Which will you have? 
In gloves, bonnets, or anything you please.” 

The girls looked at each other. “I want to back Satanella,” was 
on the lips of both, but something checked them, and neither 
spoke. 

Macormac, full of smiles and good-humour, in boots and breeches, 
out of breath, and splashed to his waist, hurried up the steps. 

“See now, Norah,” said he. “I’ve just left Sir Giles. He’s 
fitting the snaffle himself in Leprauchan’s mouth this minute, and an 
awkward job he makes of it, by reason of gout in the fingers. Put 
your money on the chesnut, Miss Douglas,” he continued. “ Here 
he comes. Look at the stride of him. He’s the boy that can 
do’t !” 

While he spoke, Leprauchan, a great raking chesnut with three 
white legs, came down the course like a steam-engine. No martin- 
gale that ever was buckled, even in the practised hands now steering 
him, could bring his head to a proper angle, but though he went 
star-gazing along, he never made a mistake, possessed a marvellous 
stride, especially in deep ground, and, to use a familiar phrase, could 
“stay for a week.” ‘‘ Hie! hie!” shouted his jockey, standing well 
up in his stirrups to steer him for a preliminary canter through the 
crowd. “Hie! hie!” repeated a dozen varying tones behind him, 
as flyer after flyer went shooting by—now this way, now that— 
carrying all the colours of the rainbow, and each looking like a 
winner till succeeded by the next. 

For a few minutes St. Josephs had been in earnest conversation 
with one of the “Jackeens,” who, earlier in the day, might have 
been seen taking counsel of Mr. Sullivan. 

“T’ve marked your card for you, Miss Douglas,” said the General. 
“T’ve the best information from my friend here, and the winner 
ought to be one of these four—Leprauchan, Shaneen, St. George, 
or Satanella. The English horse for choice, if he can keep on his 
legs.” 

“I must have a bet on Satanella,” exclaimed Miss Douglas irre- 
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pressibly, whereat the General looked grave, and Norah gave her an 
approving pat on the hand. “Send somebody into the ring, General, 
to find out her price, and back her for ten pounds at evens, if they 
can’t do better, on my behalf.” 

“I'd like to share your wager,” said Norah, kindling. 

“And so you shall, dear,” replied Miss Douglas. “You and I, 
at any rate, want him to win, poor fellow, and good wishes will do 
him no harm.” 

“Here he comes!” replied Norah: and, while she spoke, Sata- 
nella was seen trotting leisurely down the course, snorting, playing 
with her bit, and bending to acknowledge the caresses Daisy lavished 
on her beautiful neck with no sparing hand. 

The mare looked as fine as a star. ‘Trained to perfection, her 
skin shining like satin, her muscles salient, her ribs just visible, her 
action, though she trotted with rather a straight knee, stealthy, cat- 
like, and as if she went upon wires. 

It is the first quality of a rider to adapt himself easily to every 
movement of the animal he bestrides, but this excellence of horse- ~ 
manship is much enhanced when the pair have completed their 
preparation together, and the man has acquired his condition, morn- 
ing after morning, in training walks and gallops on the beast. This 
was Daisy’s case. Satanella, to a sensitive mouth, added a peculiar 
and irritable temper. Another hand on her rein for an hour would 
undo the work of days. Nobody had therefore ridden her for weeks 
but himself, and when the two went down the course at Punches- 
town together, they seemed like some skilful piece of mechanism, 
through which one master-spring set all parts in motion at once. 

“He’s an illigant rider,” groaned Mr. Sullivan, who stood to win 
on Leprauchan. “ An’ ‘a give-and-take horseman’s’ the pick of the 
world when there’s leps. But it’s not likely now they'd all stand up 
in such a ‘rookawn,’* he added, “ an’ why wouldn’t the Captain get 
throw’d down with the rest ?” 

Such admiration was excited by the black mare’s appearance, 
particularly when she broke into a gallop, and Daisy, with pardonable 
coxcombry, turned in his saddle to salute the ladies smiling on him 
from the Stand, that few but those immediately interested noticed a 
little shabby, wiry-looking horse come stealing behind the crack with 
that smooth, easy swing which racing men, though they know it so 
thoroughly, will sometimes neglect to their cost. 

This unassuming little animal carried a plain snaffle in its mouth, 
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without even a restraining noseband. It seemed quiet as a sheep, and 
docile as a dog. There was nothing remarkable about it to those 
who cannot take a horse in at a glance, but one of the household left 
his Excellency’s Stand and descended into the Ring with a smile on 
his handsome, quiet face. When he returned, the smile was still 
there, and he observed he had “ backed Shaneen for a pony, and had 
got four to one.” 

Mr. Sullivan, too, as he marked the little animal increase its stride, 
while its quick, vibrating ears caught the footfall of a horse galloping 
behind it, drew his mouth into many queer shapes suggestive of 
discomfiture, imparting to himself in a whisper, that “ If he rightly 
knawed it, may-be Sir Giles wasn’t too free with his offer at all, for 
such a shabby little garron as that !” 

So the cracks came sweeping by in quick succession, St. George, 
perhaps, attracting most attention from the Stand. A magnificent bay 
horse of extraordinary beauty, he possessed the rich colour and com- 
manding size of the “ King Tom” blood, set off by a star of white in 
his forehead, and a white fore-foot. No sooner did he appear with 
his scarlet-clad jockey, than the ladies, to use Macormac’s expression, 
were “in his favour toa man!” The property of a popular English 
nobleman, a pillar of support to all field-sports, ridden by a gentleman- 
jockey, capable, over that course, of giving weight to most professionals, 
in the prime of blood, power, and condition, he was justly a favourite 
with the public as with the Ring. In the whole of that multitude, 
there were probably but two individuals who wished he might break 
his neck at the first fence, and these two sat in the Ladies’ Stand. 

“They’re all weighed and mounted now but one,” observed the 
General, studying his card. “What is it? Fandango? Yes, 
Fandango ; and here he comes. What a hideous drab jacket! But 
I say, I'll trouble you for a goer! Why, this is Derby form 
all over!” 

“‘ He’s a good mile horse anywhere,” said the quiet man, who had 
backed Shaneen ; “but he’s not meant to win here, and couldn’t 
ifhe tried. They’ve started him to make running for St. George.” 

“What a pretty sight!” exclaimed the ladies, as something like a 
score of horses, ridden by the finest horsemen in the world, stood 
marshalled before the Stand. Though the majority were more sedate 
in their demeanour than might have been expected, three or four 
showed a good deal of temper and anxiety to get somewhere. Amongst 
these Satanella made herself extremely conspicuous for insubordina- 
tion, contrasting strikingly with little Shaneen, who stood stock-still, 
playing with his bit, through two false starts, till the flag was fairly 
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down, when he darted away like a rabbit, without pulling an 
ounce. Win or lose, his jockey was sure of a pleasant ride on 
Shaneen. 

“ They're really off !” said the General, getting his glasses out, as a 
young officer, extricating himself from the betting-ring, announced, 
breathlessly — 

“They have made the mare first favourite, and are laying three 
to two!” 

“What's that in front?” said everybody. ‘Fandango! Well, they 
are going a cracker? Fancy jumping at such a pace as that !” 

Yet not a mistake was made at the first fence. To lookers-on from 
the Stand, all the horses seemed to charge it abreast, as their tails 
went up simultaneously, while they kicked the bank like lightning, 
and darted off again faster than before, but turning a little to the 
right, though the ground sloped in their favour, half a dozen might 
be seen lengthening out in front of the rest, and it seemed as if the 
pace was already beginning to tell. 

“Fandango still leading,” said the General, scanning the race 
through his glasses, and thinking aloud, as people always do on such 
occasions. “St. George and Satanella close behind, and—yes—by 
Jove it is! the little mud-coloured horse, Shaneen, lying fourth. Over 
you go! Ah, one down—two—another? I fear that poor fellow’s 
hurt! Look at the loose horse galloping on with them! Well done! 
They’re aZ/ over the brook! St. George second! What a fine goer 
he is! And now they are coming to the Big Double !” 

But the Big Double is so far from the Stand that we will place 
ourselves by the Roscommon farmer on a knoll that commands it, 
and watch with him the gallant sight offered by such a field of 
horses charging a fence like the side of a house at racing pace. 

“ Augh, Captain! keep steady now, for the love of the Virgin !” 
roared Denis, as if Daisy, a quarter of a mile off, and going like the 
wind, could possibly hear him. “More power to the little harse! 
He’s leadin’ them yet! Nivir say it! the Englishman has the fut of 
him! Ah, catch hoult of his head, ye omadawn!* He’ll niver see 
to change av’ you’re loosin’ him off that way! Now, let the mare at 
it, Captain! She’s doin’ beautiful! An’ little Shaneen, on her 
quarters. It’s keeping time he is, like a fiddler! Ah, be aisy, you 
in scarlet! By the mortial, there’s a lep for ye! Whooroo!!! Did 
ever man see the like of that !” 

It was, indeed, a heavy and hideous fall. St. George—whose 
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education in the country of his adoption had been systematically 
carried out—could change his footing with perfect security on the 
narrowest bank that was ever thrown up with a spade. To the 
astonishment of his own and every other jockey in the race, his “ on 
and off” at all the preceding fences had been quick and well-timed as 
that of Shaneen himself; but his blood got up when he had taken 
the brook in his stride. He could pull hard on. occasion. Ten 
lengths from the Big Double he was out of ‘his rider’s hand, and 
going as fast as he could drive. Therefore Denis desired that gen- 
tleman to “catch hoult;” but with all his skill—for never was man 
less “an omadawn” in the saddle—his horse had broke away, and 
was doing with him what it liked. 

Seeing the enormous size of the obstacle before him, St. George 
put on a yet more infuriated rush, and with a marvellous spring, that 
is talked of to this day, cleared the whole thing—broad-topped bank, 
double ditches, and all—in his stride, covering nearly eleven yards, 
by an effort that carried him fairly over from field to field: nothing 
but consummate horsemanship in his jockey—a tact that detects the 
exact moment when it is destruction to interfere — enabled the 
animal to perform so extraordinary a feat. But, alas! where he 
landed the surface was poached and trodden. His next stride 
brought him on his head ; the succeeding one rolled him over with 
a broken thigh, and the gallant, generous, high-couraged St. George 
never rose again ! 

The appearance of the race was now considerably altered. Fan- 
dango dropped into the rear at once—there was nothing more for 
him to do in the absence of his stable-companion, and indeed he 
had shot his bolt ere half the distance was accomplished. The pace 
decreased slightly after the accident to St. George, and as they 
bounded over the wall, nearly together, not a man on the course 
doubted but that the contest lay between the first three, Satanella, 
Leprauchan, and Shaneen. Of these, the mare, so far as could be 
judged by spectators in the stand, seemed freshest and fullest of run- 
ning. Already they were laying a trifle of odds on her in the Ring. 

Now Daisy had planned the whole thing out in his own mind, 
and hitherto all had gone exactly as he wished. In Satanella’s 
staying powers he had implicit confidence, and he intended, from 
the first, that if he could have the race run to suit him, he would 
win it about a mile from home. After crossing the wall, therefore, 
he came away faster than ever, the leaps were easy, the ground 
inclined in his favour, and he rattled along at a pace that was telling 
visibly on Leprauchan, who nevertheless kept abreast of him, while 
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little Shaneen, lying four lengths behind, neither lessened nor 
increased his distance from the leaders, but galloped doggedly on, 
in exactly the same form as when he started. 

“Never saw a steeple-chase run so fast!” said everybody in the 
stand. “ Why, the time will be as good as the Liverpool !” 

“Tt can’t go on!” thought Leprauchan’s jockey, feeling the ches- 
nut beginning to roll, while pulling more than ever. “If I can but 
keep alongside, she must run herself out, and there’s nothing else 
left in the race.” But his whip was up when they made their turn 
for the run-in, and he landed over his last fence with a scramble that 
lost him at least a length. 

“‘ Leprauchan’s beat !” shouted the crowd. ‘“‘Satanella wins! It’s all 
over—it’s a moral. The mare for a million! The mare! The mare !” 

Blanche Douglas turned pale as death, and Norah Macormac 
began to cry. 

Satanella was approaching the distance, with Leprauchan beat off, 
and Shaneen a length behind. 

Here occurred one of those casualties which no amount of care 
avails to prevent, nor of caution to foresee. 

The crowd in their eagerness had swayed in on the course. A 
woman carrying a child lost her footing, and fell helpless, directly in 
front of the black mare. 

Daisy managed to avoid them, with a wrench at the bridle that 
saved their lives, and lost him some twenty feet of ground. In the 
next three strides Shaneen’s brown muzzle was at his quarters—at his 
knee—at his breastplate. 

Never before had Satanella felt whip or spur. These were applied 
to some purpose, and gamely she answered the call; nevertheless, 
that shabby little horse drew on her inch by inch. 

They were neck and neck now, Shaneen’s jockey sitting in the 
middle of his saddle, perfectly still. 

“Tt’s a race!” shouted the lookers-on. ‘“ The little ’un’s coming 
up! He’s gaining on her. Not a bit of it! The mare has him 
safe. Keep at her, Daisy! Now Satanella! Now Shaneen! Did 
ever ye see such a fight? Neck and neck—head and head! By 
the powers, it’s a dead heat!” 

But the judge gave it to Shaneen by a neck, and when the num- 
bers went up, though not till then, Daisy and Daisy’s backers knew 
that Satanella had only taken the second place. 

Leprauchan and the rest came lobbing in by twos and threes. 
Nobody cared for them. Nobody had attention to spare for anything 
but the shabby little brown horse that had beaten the favourite. 

T2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“a4 GOOD THING.” 


Poor Daisy! Everybody was sorry for him, everybody, except the 
owner and a few friends who won largely on Shaneen, regretted his 
disappointment, and shrugged their shoulders at the heavy losses 
it was known to have entailed. His brother-officers looked grave, 
but bestirred themselves, nevertheless, for the next race. His trainer 
shook his head, glancing wistfully at the spur-marks on the mare’s 
reeking sides. The very crowd condoled with him, for he had 
ridden to admiration, and the accident that discomfited him was 
patent to all. Even Mr. Sullivan, whose own hopes had been blighted 
by the defeat of the chesnut, expressed an opinion that “ Av’ it could 
be run again, though there wasn’t a pound between them, it was his 
belief the mare would win !” 

Mr. Walters, however, true to his nature, kept a bold face over a 
troubled heart, yet had a difficult task to control his feelings, when 
he emerged from the enclosure after weighing and found his hand 
seized by the Roscommon farmer in a grip that inflicted no slight 
physical pain. 

“Ah! now, Captain,” exclaimed Denis, who had flung himself on 
a horse, and galloped back from the Big Double, just too late to 
witness the finish. ‘‘Sure ye rode it beautiful! An’ the mare, I 
seen her myself, come out from them all in wan blaze, like a sky- 
rocket! Bate, says they, by a neck? I'll niver believe it! Anny- 
ways, ye’ll need to pay the wagers. See, now, Captain, I parted a 
score 0’ heifers, only last Friday was it, by good luck, an’ I’ve got the 
money here—rale Dublin notes—inside me coat-tail pocket. Take 
as much as ye’d be likely to want, Captain. What’s a trifle like that 
betwigst you an’ me? Oh! the mare would have wan, safe enough, 
av’ she had fair play. See to her now, she’s got her wind back. 
Begorra! She’s ready to go again!” 

Daisy was no creature of impulse,—the last man in the world to 
be fooled by any sentiment of the moment,—yet tears filled his eyes, 
and he could scarce find voice to thank his humble friend, while he 
declined an offer that came straight from the farmer’s warm and 
generous heart. 

Denis looked disappointed, wrung “the Captain’s” hand hard, 
and vanished in a convenient booth to console himself with another 
“ dandy” of punch. 

Patting the mare fondly, and even laying his cheek against her 
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warm, wet neck, the losing jockey retired to change silk and doeskin 
for his usual dress, in which, with his usual easy manner, he swag- 
gered up to the stand. Here, as has been said, his defeat excited 
considerable sympathy, and, indeed, in one quarter, positive conster- 
nation. ‘Two young ladies had accompanied him through the race, 
with their hearts, as with their eyes. When his efforts ended in 
defeat, both were deeply affected, though in different ways. Norah 
Macormac could not refrain from tears, but conscious that mamma 
was on the watch, hid her face in a ridiculously small pocket-hand- 
kerchief, pretending to sneeze and blow her nose, as if she had 
caught cold. Blanche Douglas, on the contrary, looked round 
fierce, wistful, and defiant, like a wild creature at bay. Even Daisy, 
approaching jauntily to receive his friends’ condolences, could not 
but observe how pale she was, yet how collected and composed. 

“ T’ve not punished her much,” said he, addressing himself, in the 
first instance, to the real owner of the vanquished mare. ‘“She’s as 
good as I told you, Miss Douglas. It was no fault of hers. If I 
hadn’t been a muff, I’d have killed the old woman, and won in a 
canter! Never mind; your favourite at least has not disgraced her 
name, and I’m very glad I called her Satanella.” 

She laid her hand softly on his arm, and looked straight into his 
eyes. “Did you stand it all?” said she. “Is it as bad as you 
said? Tell me! Quick! I cannot bear suspense.” 

“Never laid off a shilling,” he answered lightly. ‘ Never even 
backed her for a place. I swore I’d be a man or a mouse, as you 
know, and it’s come up—mouse !” 

“In two words, Mr. Walters, you’re ruined!” She spoke almost 
angrily in her effort at self-control. 

“‘That’s the way to say it!” was his careless reply. ‘General 
break-up—horse, foot, and dragoons. No reason, though, you should 
call me Mr. Walters.” 

“Well, Daisy, then,” she murmured, with a loving, lingering 
tenderness on those syllables she was resolved never to utter above 
her breath again. ‘ You know how I hoped you'd win. You know 
how vexed Iam. You know—or rather you don’t, and never shal/ 
know—that it’s worse for me than for you /” 

The last sentence she spoke so low he did not catch its purport, 
but thinking she regretted the loss of her own wagers, he began to 
express sorrow for having advised her so badly. 

She stopped him angrily. ‘I would have backed her for thou- 
sands,” she exclaimed. “I would have laid my life on her. I 
believe I have /” 
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“Then you don’t owe the mare a grudge!” he answered cheerily. 
“I thought you wouldn’t. She’s not a pin the worse for training. 
You'll take her back, won’t you ?>—and—and—you'll be kind to her 
for her own sake ?” 

She seemed to waver a moment, as if she weighed some doubtful 
matter in her mind. Presently, with cleared brow, and frank, open 
looks, she caught his hand. 

“ And for yours /” said she. “T’ll never part with her. So long 
as we three are above ground, Satanella—my namesake—will be a 
—a—remembrance between you and me!” 

Then she beckoned the General, who was talking to some ladies 
behind her, and asked for information about the next race, with a 
kindness of tone and manner that elevated the old soldier to the 
seventh heaven. 

Meanwhile, Miss Macormac had found time to recover her com- 
posure. Turning to Mr. Walters, she showed him a bright and pretty 
face, with just such traces of the vexation that had clouded it as are 
left by passing showers on an April sky. Her eyes looked deeper 
and darker for their late moisture, her little nose all the daintier that 
its transparent nostrils were tinged with pink. 

She gave him her hand frankly, as though to express silent sym- 
pathy and friendship. Sinking into a seat by her side, Daisy 
embarked on a long and detailed account of the race, the way he had 
ridden it, the performances of St. George, Leprauchan, Shaneen, and 
his own black mare. 

Though he seldom got excited, he could not but break into a glow- 
ing description, as he warmed with his narrative. ‘‘ When I came to 
the wall,” he declared, “I was as sure of winning as I am of sitting 
by you now. St. George had been disposed of, and he was the only 
horse in the race whose form I did not know to a pound. Leprauchan, 
I felt satisfied, could never live the pace, if I made it hot enough. 
And as for little Shaneen, the mare’s stride would be safe to defeat 
him, if we finished with a set-to in the run-in. Everything had come 
off exactly to suit me, and when we rounded the last turn but one I 
caught hold of Satanella, and set her going down the hill like an 
express-train !” 

“Did ye now?” she murmured, her deep grey eyes looking 
earnestly into his, her sweet lips parted, as though with a breathless 
interest that drank in every syllable he spoke. 

“ Did ye now ?” Only three words, yet carrying with them a charm 
to convince the most practical of men that the days of spells and 
witchcraft are not yet gone by. An Englishwoman would have 
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observed, “ Really !” “Oh, indeed !” “You don’t say so!” or made 
use of some such cold conventional expression to denote languid 
attention, not thoroughly aroused; but the Irish girl’s “‘ Did ye now?” 
identified her at once with her companion and his doings, started 
them both incontinently on that path of congenial partnership, which 
is so seductive to the traveller, smooth, pleasant, all down-hill, and 
leading—who knows where ? 

Perhaps neither deep liquid eyes, nor dark lashes, nor arched 
brows, nor even smiles and blushes, and shapely graceful forms, would 
arm these Irish ladies with such unequalled and irresistible powers, 
were it not for their kindly womanly nature that adapts itself so 
graciously to those with whom it comes in contact—their encouraging 
“Did ye now ?” that despises no trifle, is wearied with no details, and 
asks only for his confidence whom they honour with their regard. 
Perhaps, also, it is this faculty of sympathy and assimilation, predo- 
minant in both sexes, that makes Irish society the pleasantest in the 
world. 

Thus encouraged, Daisy went off again at score, described each 
fence to his eager listener, dwelt on every stride, and explained the 
catastrophe of the woman and child, observing, in conclusion, with a 
philosophy all his own, that it was ‘hard lines to be done just at the 
finish, and lose a hatful of money by three-quarters of a yard!” 

She looked up anxiously. ‘‘ Did ye make such heavy bets now?” 
she said, in a tone of tender reproach. “Ah! Captain Walters, ye 
told me ye never meant to run these risks again !” 

“It was for the last time,” he answered rather mournfully. “If 
the old woman had been at home and in bed, I should have been my 
own master at this moment, and then—never mind what ¢hen/ It’s 
no use bothering about that now!” 

She blushed to the very roots of her hair—why, she would have 
been at a loss to explain—crumpled her race-card into a hundred 
creases, and observed innocently— 

“Why should it make any difference now? Do ye think we’d like 
you better for being a hundred times a winner? I wouldn’t then, for 
one !” 

He was sitting very close, and nobody but herself heard the 
whisper, in which he asked— 

“Then you don’t despise a fellow for losing, Miss Macormac, do 
you P” 

“ Despise him?” she answered with flashing eyes. ‘ Never say 
the word! If I liked him before, d’ye think I wouldn’t like him 
ten times better after he’d been vexed by such a disappointment 
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as that! Ye’re not understanding what I mean, and maybe I’m 
not putting it into right words, but it seems to me——Yes, dear 
mamma, I’m minding what you say! Sure enough, it is raining in 
here fit to drown a fish! I’m obliged to ye, Captain. Will ye 
kindly shift the cloak and cushions to that dry place yonder by 
Lady Mary. How wet the poor riders will be in their silk jackets! 
I’m pleased and thankful now—indeed I am—that ye’re sheltered 
safe and dry in the stand.” 

The last remark in a whisper, because of Lady Mary’s supervision, 
who, thinking the /éfe-a-féte between Daisy and her daughter had 
lasted long enough, took advantage of a driving shower and the state 
of the roof to call pretty Miss Norah into a part of the stand which 
she considered in every respect more secure. 

The sky had again darkened, the afternoon promised to be wet. 
Punchestown weather is not proverbial for sunshine, and Mrs. Lush- 
ington, who had done less execution than she considered rightly due 
to a new toilette of violet and swansdown, voted the whole thing a 
failure anda bore. The last race was run off in a pelting shower, 
the Lord Lieutenant’s carriages and escort had departed, people 
gathered up their shawls and wrappings with little interest in anything 
but the preservation of dry skins. Ladies yawned and began to look 
tired, gentlemen picked their way through the course ankle-deep in 
mud, to order up their several vehicles, horse and foot scattered them- 
selves over the country in every direction from a common centre, the 
canvas-booths flapped, the wind blew, the rain fell, the great day’s 
racing was over, and it was time to go home. 

Norah Macormac’s ears were very sharp, but they listened in vain 
for the expected invitation from Lady Mary, asking Daisy to spend a 
few days with them at the castle. Papa, whose hospitality was un- 
bounded and uncontrollable, would have taken no denial under any 
circumstances ; but papa was engaged with the race committee, and 
intended, moreover, to gallop home across country by himself. There 
seemed nothing for it but to put as much cordiality into her farewell 
as was compatible with the presence of bystanders and the usages of 
society. 

Miss Norah no doubt acquitted herself to Daisy’s satisfaction— 
and her own. 

Mr. Sullivan, whose experience enabled him to recover his losses 
on the great handicap by a judicious selection of winners in two suc- 
ceeding races, did not, therefore, depart without a final glass of com- 
fort, which he swallowed in company with the Roscommon farmer. 
To him he expounded his views on steeple-chasing, and horses in 
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general, at far greater length than in the forenoon. It is matter of 
regret that, owing to excitement, vexation, and very strong punch, 
Denis should have been much too drunk to understand a word he 
said. The only idea this worthy seemed clearly to take in, he 
repeated over and over again in varying tones of grief and astonish- 
ment, but always in the same terms :— 

“The mare can do it, I tell ye! an’ the Captain rode her beau- 
tiful! Isn’t it strange, now, to see little Shaneen comin’ in like that 
at the finish, an’ givin’ her a batin’ by a neck !” 


yy ees? ees 





THE SPORTSMAN’S SPRING SONG. 


AREWELL, my gallant hunter, rest 
Contented in thy stall ; 
My “ pink” is thrown into the chest, 
My whip hangs in the hall. 
Eight moons until once more we spin 
By covert, tilth and grass ; 
I trust with plenty in the bin 
Those months will quickly pass. 


Farewell, my gun, whose central fire 
In stubble, heather, wood, 

Ne’er misses, till thine owner tire ; 
In good stead hast thou stood 

This season in the leaf-strewn way 
Where douquets swiftest fly ; 

What wonder stowing thee away 
If memory needs must sigh ? 


And ye, my skates, a long farewell ! 
For wintry snows and frost 
Have perished—(hark ! their fitting knell 
On Zephyr-wings is tost 
Where thrush-songs peal so blithe and bold) ; 
I drop an oily tear 
Upon you, then the case will hold 
You safe for another year. 


But welcome, Spring, with sapphire skies 
And primrose-knots that gleam 
In copses which the sunshine flies, 
Pale stars for love’s young dream. 
Now nature’s yearly idyll moves 
Wood, mountain, meadow, lake ; 
E’en now their love-tale sigh the doves 
Where myriad larch buds break. 
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Come down, come down, my trusty rod, 
My fly-book, pannier, net ! 
The willows by the river nod, 
With dews the ferns are wet ; 
The sweet south sweeps away morn’s clouds, 
And gnats with sunwaked glee 
Dance o’er the streams in airy crowds, 
That please both trout and me! 


We'll hie forth to the eddies pure 
That stir each glimm’ring pool, 
Like Walton—“ cast the silken lure 

To take the painted fool,” 
And moralise what deadly joys 
They find, who spend their powr’s 
Chasing ambition’s gaudy toys 
Through life’s brief sunny hours. 


Ah well! perhaps a cynic, I 
Blame while myself may err ; 
So here I lightly throw my fly 
At lower game, and whirr! 
A rush—a struggle—now he yields! 
His silvery beauty praise ; 
Welcome once more, ye streams and fields, 
Thrice-welcome fishing days ! 








BARRISTERS. 
THEIR FUNCTION, AND USE AND ABUSE. 


N this Attorney-ridden country it is perhaps no wonder that 
gentlemen at the Bar, gentlemen of the “ long-robe,” as they 
are fondly called, are in great favour. The handsome young 
barrister, in those sweet tales of London Society, has perme- 

ated fiction and has reached so far as the stage, whereon seen in a 
farce he is a devil-may-care fellow, in debt and “ out-on-the-loose” 
as he eloquently phrases it, a favourite with the “little milliner,” ready 
to run away with pretty heroines, and at the same time of extra- 
ordinary intellect and acuteness. He makes a small fortune in less 
than no time in writing for papers, but this is in the later farces and 
melodramas into which we are sorry to see authors are gradually 
creeping ; and these too are men of genius who live irregular lives, 
but who are full of virtuous inspiration, people who can do anything 
and do nothing. Such in reality are generally the most mischievous 
people in the world. Again, any person who wants sfatus in life 
enters as a barrister, although he does not intend to practise. Thus 
Charles Dickens was of the Inner Temple; and so Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon and Mr. S. C. Hall are equally members of the bar. This 
would intimate that literature is not a sufficiently respectable profes- 
sion, and that law is esteemed a passport to society at large, whence 
genius unless very rich or respectable is excluded. This was not 
always so. Counsellor Silvertongue in Hogarth moves no doubt in 
superior society, and in Swift’s time the attorneys who rode circuit 
were as poor and as disreputable as members of any “ honourable 
society” well could be — who does not recollect the great’ satirist 
“ Helter Skelter,” in imitation of the easy strains of Ambrose Phillips, 
in which the young Templars were depicted 
Looking big as any giants 
On the horses of their clients. 

Carrying their swords, by the way, buckled across their loins, as we 
learn in an unquoted stanza ; 


Brazen-hilted lately burnished 
And with harness buckles furnished. 


And with hats so very big Sir 
And with powder’d caps and wigs Sir, 
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And with ruffles to be shown, 
Cambric ruffles not their own, 
And with Holland shirts so white, 
Shirts becoming to the sight, 
Shirts bewrought with different letters 
Shirts belonging to their betters 
And with rings so very trim 
Lately taken out of lim— 

And with very little pence 

And as very little sense ; 

With some law—but little justice 
Have stolen from my hostess :— 


Brass hilted swords, borrowed or stolen linen, things stolen from the 
barber and the cutler and borrowed from “my hostess ;’ mounted 
upon nags which are begged or borrowed from the client, these 
barristers who sally forth— 

Through town and through village 

All to plunder and to pillage 

All to murder equity 

And to take a double fee— 


are not very noble beings. Their practices are no better now than 
formerly. ‘I have been looking for years,” said Lord Brougham to 
me, when breakfasting with him at his house near Hay Hill, “ for 
a man to arise out of the law, and to reform the law; the state of the 
law is the greatest blot upon our civilisation, but it must be reformed, 
like the Church, from within.” He quoted the easily suggested 
examples of the reformers Savanorola, Huss, Luther, and their prede- 
cessor Wickliffe. ‘* Yes,” added Brougham, “ my time has gone by, 
and we have not any men who are great enough for this necessary 
reform.” 

Lord Brougham’s acute saying occurred naturally to us as we 
thought over the vapid personalities, the folly and the feeble 
“‘ doddering ” exhibited of late notoriously enough in such and such 
trials. We will not say where nor when. We fear or may justly 
fear the later misconstructions for libel, and the curtailed liberty of 
the Press which the bar has more than once menaced—although the 
barrister always flies to it for support during his incubation. But 
let us quietly and calmly look around. A state trial in Dublin has 
ended in the acquittal of a man who was proved to have deliberately 
fired a loaded pistol at another, and thereby caused his death. To 
avoid any misconception let us say that A loads a revolver, fires it 
at B, hits B in the neck, B falls, is carried to a surgeon, the surgeon 
does all he can, extracts the ball and treats him with the utmost 
medical skill, as attested by nine of the first surgeons in the world. 
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It is necessary to bear this in mind, because the fact that A killed 
B with a pistol shot was disputed by B’s counsel. A did not kill B, 
the surgeon killed B in endeavouring to aid him! It is quite true that 
A fired the shot, hit B in the neck, that the bullet lodged in the 
bones of the atlas, that it was certain death if left there, but how 
an Irish barrister must have chuckled at the satanic ingenuity of the 
suggestion—that the doctor who endeavoured to assuage the evil was 
the homicide! Upon this the jury, an Irish jury let us remember, 
declare as good men and true, and in the presence of Almighty God, 
that they thought that the surgeon was the cause of death—in other 
words they acquitted the prisoner A.* 

“Gracious Heavens,” wrote a Frenchman of letters, commenting 
on this case. “Are we all mad? We must be so. Of course 
we all are if this British (//) Jury is right. This reminds us of a 
satirical playwright who makes his barrister thus address the jury, 
“Gentlemen, it is true that Jean struck Adolphe witha sharp and a 
heavy axe; it is true that he split his skull and scattered his brains, 
but can you affirm that between the uplifting of the axe and the fall 
of the blow, God did not strike Adolphe dead with apoplexy ?” 

Here then we have in an eminent Irish counsel fiction outdone 
by truth. Well may the poet have said, “ Truth is strange, stranger 
than fiction.” Here you have justice and truth set at naught. 
Here you have murder with his tongue in his cheek, winking with a 
hang-dog look on justice, and setting the judge at defiance. But let 
us blame the jury as we may we must blame the barrister more. 
Counsel have long ago in their pleas overstepped the modest nature 
which is that of gentlemen, and their right as honest and Christian 
men. We appeal to the bar, if the most shameless bullying, the 
most termagant browbeating, the most impudent evasions, have not 
been indulged in, and the most solemn oaths have not been falsely 
taken by various advocates. Is it not time that some limit should 
be put to such license? As a class barristers may claim as 
amongst them some of the brightest intellects of the day, and no 
doubt also some of the noblest specimens of man ; we do not speak of 
these ; it is the ragged fringe of the Bar—but of the Bar still, which 
we must impugn. 

We cannot here go into a history of the profession. Originally of 
the clergy, as their gown and bands proclaim them, and as were all 
lawyers, their very servants were “clerks” z.¢. clerici learned men; 
they are now a separate guild or trade with strong trade union laws, 
licensed and alone licensed to plead, and to take fees which are 








* We are not forgetful of the assertion that the bullet was not found. To 
which ingenious suggestion we reply that the bullet wound was found. 
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offered to their clerks to defend other persons if accused before 
a judge. You and A, who know Jones best, and who are, let us say, 
learned and eloquent, may not defend Jones when accused. But 
Silvertongue of the Inner Temple, who knows nothing of the case, is 
assigned and is paid not according to his talent, but according to his 
popularity and the amount of briefs he has to plead for him. Silver- 
tongue, who is a wild about-town man of some sixty, and who, say 
his studious companions of the Temple, knows “ nothing of the law,” 
talks nonsense to the jury, which sometimes the Judge corrects, sums 
up——and then comes the verdict. This is an awkward proceeding, 
certainly hardly philosophical, and there are so many miscarriages of 
justice that some wiseacres propose to abolish juries, instead of 
abolishing barristers who talk them out of their senses. 

In their origin, for the original of things is always the purest, the 
juries of England were excellent. Their fame yet survives. The . 
jury was the palladium of English liberty, and so it is yet. We are 
all proud of our twelve men in a box; but when they were men who 
knew the prisoner and the facts of the case, who were his peers and 
his neighbours, they administered, says an authority, “a criminal 
equity.” Now they only decide on the facts laid before them, facts 
distorted, twisted, denied and ignored, and they for the most part 
judge in the dark. It is the interest of one barrister to blind, as it is 
of the other to enlighten ; one conceals, the other reveals. “It is not 
my business to see justice done,” said a barrister to the writer, “my 
business was to get off my client.” 

It is this feeling among a people fond of factions, of sport, of 
chance and of contest, that makes a trial by jury so exciting. The 
arena of the bar is like a gladiatorial show, only one hears men fight 
with their tongues, instead of seeing them fight with swords. The 
Irish are especially fond of such contests. They are naturally 
partisans. ‘They take sides readily, and do not suspend their judg- 
ments. ‘Their barristers, or counsellors as they still call them, are as 
popular as knights errant or modern prize-fighters. ‘They love a 
tournament of tongues. A popular counsellor is more honoured 
than a priest. Hence it has long been a question with wise men 
whether our Saxon jury, which has {been introduced even with its 
name into all civilised countries, is fitted for Ireland. Our wise poet 
Spenser, the very soul and grand ideal of chivalric honour, thought 
it a mistake to “introduce this feature of common law into so 
barbarous a country.” As we are told that England has injured 
Ireland by treating her as she treats Scotland and herself, perhaps 
we may some day hear that the jury is one of the injuries we have 
inflicted upon that “down-trodden” country. Sir William Petty 
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takes the same view, and the acute Arthur Young says, “The 
criminal law of Ireland is the same as that of England, yet the execu- 
tion is very different.” Juries would not convict for private murder. 
“ There have been deaths of that sort,” Sir William adds, “ which had 
no more to do with honour than stabbing in the dark,” and yet no 
man was hanged. One remedy has been suggested, .¢., that of 
removing the Irish criminal to London to be tried by an English 
jury. A better would be for the Judges to be empowered to stay 
any barrister from false pleadings as in the A and B case before 
cited. 

And this brings us to the consideration, the immediate consider- 
ation of the subject. How far is a barrister warranted in pleading 
for a guilty man? Is he to defend him when he &uows him to be 
guilty ? Is he to be allowed, as it is widely asserted one barrister did 
in a certain cause célébre, to say, “‘ Gentlemen of the jury, I appeal to 
Almighty God, and say that I know my client to be innocent,” 
when that client had confessed to him that he had perpetrated the 
crime ? 

This question has been debated for nearly two thousand years. 
That eminent Roman advocate, Marcus Tullius Cicero, says, that “a 
counsel should make no pact or agreement with guilt, so that this 
should be avoided—that the impious, the wicked, the evil, and the 
cheat, should by any means be defended. The Judge is always to 
follow truth.” Boswell, who was a Scotch advocate, complained to 
Johnson, “That the practice of the law, did in some degree, hurt 
the nice feeling of honesty.” ‘“ But,” says Johnson, always clear and 
sturdy, although a moralist, “why, no Sir, if you act properly. 
You are not to deceive your clients (or the jury) with fa/se repre- 
sentations of your opinion ; you are not to tell lies to a Judge.” 
Boswell : “ But what do you think of supporting a cause which you 
know to be bad?’ “Sir, you do not know it to be bad or good till the 
Judge determines.* I have said you are to state facts fairly. 
An argument may not convince you, but it may convince the Judge 
to whom you urge it: and if it does convince him, why then you are 
wrong and he is right. It is his business to judge, and you are not 
to be confident in your opinion that a cause is bad, but to say all 
you can for your client, and then hear the Judge’s opinion.” This 
is clear on the side of the barrister only. It does not meet Boswell’s 
question, who was weak enough not to re-urge it, or not wise enough 





* The naiveté of this, which of course escaped Johnson, is charming. It is a 
direct anticipation or reproduction of the Irishman’s story :—‘‘ Prisoner at the 
Bar, are you guilty or not guilty?” ‘Arrah, and shure, your honour, how can 
I say till the Fudge tells me!” 
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not to see its fallacy. The question was not about opinion, but 
whether it was right to support a cause which you KNow to be bad. 

It is the fault of the present age that too often an unreflecting 
honour is given to the profession of the advocate, and too little is 
expected from him. It was not until the time of Cromwell that we 
could boast of uncorrupt Judges, and even after that time we have 
had examples not to be imitated. But now, as a rule, no public 
character stands higher than that of our Judges. They are examples 
of gravity and dignity. They seldom condescend to court popular 
favour. And even when unpopular, the public voice knows when to 
applaud them. “There goes old Eldon,” cried a voice in the crowd, as 
the King’s Ministers were being hissed, “‘ cheer him, he never ratted.” 
But it cannot be said that popular advocates equal the Judges. 
“Make him a Judge,” your Majesty, said a Secretary of State of a 
demagogue ; “ that will bring him to his senses and he will know how 
to behave.” But is not the position of the outer barrister at least as 
much in need of purity as that of the Judge? 

Some of the anecdotes of the Bar are very amusing, but justice 
must weep, as well as the suitors, when they are subjected to such 
jesting. The Jury is generally looked upon as a set of fools to be 
cajoled, bullied, or blindfolded. Sometimes the Judge and the advo- 
cate exchange sly jokes which they alone, or the Bar, understand 
fully, and which they relish intensely. ‘“ Brother Pyles,” said a Judge, 
“you have repeated that argument about the prisoner’s innocence 
twelve times.” ‘My Lord, I have ¢we/ve men to convince, returned 
the barrister.” In one well-known case a “Leader” rushed into 
court from another case and, taking up his brief, in short and pithy 
sentences proved his ow client guilty of murder. The wretched 
man stood aghast, the “junior” and the attorney trembled in their 
shoes, unable to stem the torrent of the pleader’s eloquence ; at length 
at a pause the junior whispered “Serjeant, you are on the wrong 
side, you have to defend the man.” The barrister continued for a 
moment more in the same strain, proving his client undoubtedly 
guilty. Then pausing, he looked solemnly around and said, “ Such, 
my Lord and gentlemen of the Jury, would have been my arguments, 
did I not know the prisoner to be as innocent as an unborn babe. 
Such I know him to be, and as such I confidently demand his 
acquittal.” The Jury were convinced by this backward defence and 
acquitted the man. As an instance of a stupid attempt at cajole- 
ment, as insulting to the Jury as it was degrading to the barrister, 
let us recal the celebrated apple-pip case. A woman was foully 
murdered by poison, prussic acid being the especial kind employed. 

VoL, VIII. N.S, 1872. U 
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She had also eaten part of an apple, he (the murderer) having given the 
poison tc her in beer. Now an infinitesimal portion of such poison 
could be extracted from an apple pip, that is about a quarter of a drop, 
even if so much of poisonous strength could be distilled from, let us 
say, a bushel of apple-pips. Hereon the ingenious counsel, who shed 
tears, asserted his belief that the prussic acid found in the stomach 
of the victim might have proceeded from the two pips! The folly 
of such a defence, the intense ignorance of chemistry involved in the 
suggestion, the insult to the jury, recoiled on the head of the barrister, 
who to this day retains the sobriquet of ‘“‘apple-pip:” the murderer 
after due confession was hanged. 

But it is not alone in criminal cases that the bad taste and folly 
of the Bar is apparent. In civil and commercial cases there is hardly 
a day passes but that some educated gentleman will get up and 
defend the most atrocious and apparent dishonesty, and will utter 
the most ruinous and foolish suggestions as to commercial morals 
in the course of such defence. Not content, with Belial, to “make 
the worse appear the better reason,” he will make vice virtue and 
virtue vice. He will browbeat and bully witnesses, and formulate 
such atrocious suggestions as to the virtue of the women or the 
honesty of the men opposed as witnesses to his client, as in plain 
clothes and society he would blush to utter. Is this right? Is it 
not a mere vicious fashion which we had better at once get rid of? 

We think it a fashion. Why such an immense power of impudence 
should be given to the mere horsehair wig no one knows. From 
Serjeant Buzfuz to Counsellor Silvertongue, from Swift and Hogarth 
to Dickens and Thackeray, our moralists have exposed this vicious 
fashion, and indeed it has somewhat defeated itself, in the fact 
that juries do not so much attend to the speeches of counsel 
as to the summing up of the judge. At one time it was the fashion 
to bully and threaten a jury: to tell them that “their lord the 
King” would have the prisoner convicted, or he would “hale 
them, the jury, to prison.” At that time the judge, as now in 
France, was a partisan against the prisoner, and abused him roundly, 
the great lawyer Coke calling that much nobler man, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “‘a spider of hell.” Even yet later Lord Eldon abused the 
jury that did not find William Hone guilty. But we have changed 
all this. As a broad rule, the judge or magistraie in England sits to 
administer justice ; and in perhaps seven cases out of ten, justice is 
done. But in civil cases, the power of the barrister and the 
cajolements of the solicitor are felt. The wish of the world seems 
as yet not to get justice, but to let the more cunning side win. 
Hear upon this point what one says who for years has sat at the 
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counsels of the Queen, and who is as honest and as wise as most 
living men, Mr. Arthur Helps, C.B. “It is to be observed,” he says, 
“that all satire falls short when aimed against practices in the law. 
No man can imagine, not Swift himself, things more shameful, 
absurd, and grotesque than the things which do take place daily 
in the law. Satire becomes merely narrative. These evils are not 
of yesterday, nor of this country only; I observe that the first 
Spanish colonists in America write home to the Government not to 
allow lawyers to come to the colony.” 

We need not tell our readers that this is quite true; that no 
dishonesty or kind of fraud can be imagined that has not been 
perpetrated by attorneys or defended by barristers. I,ook ‘at the 
pictures given by Dickens of Chancery, of Dodson and Fogg, ot 
Sampson Brass, of Serjeant Buzfuz, and Mr. Justice Starleigh. 
Then go into court and see how nakedly true they are ; nay, own 
that all the pantomimic and burlesque painting of Dickens, who was 
notoriously given to surcharging both his comedy and pathos, falls 
short of the reality. 

The time, we believe, is coming when the people who wait like 


Milton’s mystic threat— 
: That two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to strike once and strike no more, 


will not have this. We hear much of a reform of the law; we say, 
“Reform it altogether.” The only answer possible to be given is 
that of Orator Henley to Lord Chesterfield, when accused of 
preaching sedition—“ But, my lord, I must live!” “I don’t,” said 
his lordship, then Secretary of State, “see the necessity for that.” 
So the people do not see the necessity for barristers of the inner or 
the outer Bar, of the stuff gown or the silk ; but they do see the 
necessity of truth and justice, and even in this world of vain 
shadows and foolish fiction, they will at last begin to understand that 
to pay two learned gentlemen to cajole, outwit, and even, if we may 
believe the Attorney-General, to tell falsehoods against each other, is 
but a’ silly way to arrive at truth. As our laws are so intricate that 
no one can understand them, as Equity, or Justice, and law are 
different matters, it is perhaps necessary that members of the pro- 
fession should be allowed to plead to explain the difficulties to the 
jury. But when law is codified and reformed, many of the existing 
evils must be reformed, Courts of Arbitration installed, and the 
function as well as the marvellous (and, may we add, dJarbarous?} 
license of the barrister will surely be greatly curtailed. 
J. Harn FRIswet. 
u2 





A GREEK GooD FRIDAY. 


JHE sixth hour and the ninth hour have passed by, and 
the evening has come. 

No bells ring. Greek after Greek is wending to the 
church through the still twilight air; but the service they 
are preparing for is solemn, and, as they tread up the long low steps, 
it is plain they feel they have come in commemoration of Death. 
There are times when triumph sounds within these church walls ; 
when holiday-dresses and holiday-hearts make great sparkle and 
adornment ; when incense rises to rejoicing words, and there is a 
gleam of animated eyes. But now, as each person turns from the 
street through the narrow door, an unlighted taper is put into his 
hands, and he carries it with him into the semi-darkness, with dulled 
footsteps and a sad bow. Greeks have poetic fancies and fervid 
imaginations ; and these can conjure up shame and suffering, and 
cruel thorns and blood-drops, and they almost shudder as they pass 
into the presence of a sacred corpse. ‘To them the cross has been 
relieved of its burden; Joseph of Arimathea has besought Pilate to 
render to him the precious charge of it ; his tears have touched, his 
prayer has been granted ; and the sobbing women have paced beside 
the body into the garden, and it lies, maimed and stiff, under a pall of 

falling night dews, and in the midst of closing flowers. 

We see bent heads, therefore, and we see attitudes full of grief and 
pious adoration. To the Greeks, this church zs, for the hour, the 
garden ; its veined columns change into olive-groves ; oranges and 
pomegranates wave about them ; and in the light of the few tapers 
that are burning, they see a lurid sunset, or the flicker of sad stars in 
a wide night-sky. Nay, flowers are here, so it és a garden ; and per- 
fumes weigh the air—and a pictured Christ lies wan and wounded— 
and the altar-gates are open, to simulate the sepulchre where by-and- 
by it will be carried—and, even as he would if all these things were 
real and not in semblance, each Greek presses to the bier reverently, 
to cross himself and kneel ; and then he plucks a flower to keep in 
memory, and he stoops and lays upon the Saviour’s brow and bosom 
the pity as well as the homage, of a long hushed kiss. 

It is very beautiful to see this. The Greek is more than half an 
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Oriental ; more than half, consequently, of the ardent Jew and the 
picturesque and vehement Arabian ; and, as his Church reminds us of 
the Synagogue more than the Cathedral, so, in the same way, do the 
emblems of his worship recall the Israelite rather than the Roman. 
A Greek does not cross himself as a Roman does—from the head to 
the bosom, and then from the left shoulder to the right ; he moves 
his hand from his brow to his breast, repeatedly, straight up and 
down ; he moves it again from his brow to his knees ; he moves it— 
more humbly and adoringly—from his brow swift down to his feet. It 
is a brisk action; but its rapidity seems fervour, its recurrence the 
perfect zeal of supplication. As might be expected, the beauty of 
this attitude has double the poetry of expression in the Greek women 
than even in the men. Here, for example, is an old and withered 
Helen. She is a widow—her dress tells that ; and as her mourning 
drapery falls about her, a sculptor might be on the watch to get inspi- 
ration for his chisel. Here is an Andromache, robed in rich crimson 
satin, full and round as when her warrior last embraced her. She 
performs her affecting gesticulations, raising the young Astyanax who 
is with her, that his ripe lips may kiss the Christ ; and Rubens might 
beseech her for a sitting, and might paintfa picture from her that 
would appeal to all the world. Just coming in are two who might 
be Cressids, lithe and fair and inviting as they are (and frail, too, if 
it be not forbidden to make surmises). They have lovely waving 
hair drawn back from their brows bewitchingly|; they have throats as 
white as lilies, and as smooth as they are slender ; they wear dresses 
of long sober-coloured wool, that hang round them like grace itself ; 
and as they advance together and kneel, assumed though their piety 
may be, it is so beautiful it is hard to take the eyes away. Well is it, 
perhaps, that, with these Greeks, women—again in synagogue-fashion 
—are separated from the men. Well is it, perhaps, that, as they one 
by one pass in, they sweep by the places appropriated to the men, 
and take seats in a far-off corner where they have perforce to turn 
their backs. Distraction would be worse distracted, if eyes could 
meet eyes throughout the service, and if blushes could be seen to 
sink and rise upon young Athenian cheeks. In the case of our fair 
Cressids it zs distraction. They come so late, the women’s seats are 
filled (the service being one that collects unusual numbers), and 
chairs are brought for them from some inner place, on which they 
sit where their pretty heads must turn towards the men, and where 
they droop them, with their tapers in their hands, as if they 
were mute Niobes, and in another moment would be in a shower of 
tears, 
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In the Greek Church worshippers seldom stand; and never, except 
on Whit-Sunday, kneel. Their usual posture is leaning, their sedi/ia 
being furnished with resting-places for the purpose ; and they repeat 
no prayer (at any rate, on Good Fridays), and sing no hymn, and utter 
no Dies Ire or Amen. In the Greek Church, also, there are no 
images ; events are represented only by pictures; and here are no 
statues, no banners, no crucifixes, no twisted rosaries, or reliquaries, 
or flower-vases, or wreaths, or bouquets of amber zmmortelles. On 
this solemn evening there is the great golden Gospel displayed, on 
a tall stem, or desk, that looks like gold too; but its wide leaves are 
clasped tight, and it is only here that all may kiss it, and make their 
impassioned sign to it, as they reverently pass by. Beyond this there 
are no decorations but the lovely living flowers. Yellow asphodels 
are among these (we call them daffodils now, and so forget their 
lineage); so are white narcissus with tender scarlet rims, and faint 
pink hyacinths, and striped geraniums, and pale cowslips, and 
primroses, and long blue-bells. ‘They lie in a cluster at the painted 
Saviour’s feet (except one spray of tinted hyacinth resting on the 
head) ; and the people in their plucking have chanced to drop some 
petals, strewing the black cloth around the bier with flower-heads ;— 
in all of which there is so much beauty, there is no hankering after 
any more. 

But there is no pressing forward for prostration. The service has 
commenced, and every one keeps still. Yet no soft melody sobs out, 
bringing every one to a sudden hush ; the Greek Church (again like 
its forerunner the Jews’) using no musical instruments throughout her 
celebrations, having only male voices, unaccompanied, for her song. 
No file of priests forms imposing procession from an inner door. No 
solitary reader rises in the face of all the congregation, his one clear 
word of consolation stilling all the rest. Low and monotonously, from 
the level, and on one side, there comes a reading in old Greek (wot 
out of the golden-covered Gospel): and the man who reads is in no 
priest’s dress, and is of no importance, and looks as if the people 
thought so, and as if he knew it, and as if, moreover, what he reads 
is of so little care or interest it might be a code of laws only, or a 
preliminary and worn-out vow. By-and-by, growing out of this, as 
it were, and without any pause as warning, the singers burst into 
melodious cadence, and the priest and his two censer-boys appear. 
The singing ceases as unexpectedly as it has begun, the monotonous 
reading is resumed ; yet it is a relief to have the priest to look at, 
and, as he takes the censer from his attendant, to hear its brassy 
clink. The people bow as the incense is flung towards them ; they 
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make their rapid gesture—strange enough as a sight from the front, 
where a hundred hands are seen to be raised and dropped simulta- 
neously, and look as though they were rustled by a wind; and 
then the priest stands a moment on the altar-steps imposingly, and is 
again gone. He has not uttered a word ; he has done nothing but 
walk round the bier, flinging the incense to the accompaniment of 
the low reading,—never varied either to a whisper or a swell ; but he 
was such a picture whilst he was here—an Aaron, or an Eli, 
consistent with the most of his surroundings—it is tantalisation to be 
quit of him so quickly. He is no shaven Benedictine or Franciscan. 
He wears long and ample robes, of thick black satin, bordered with 
bold white crosses, that mount also up the front; he has a patriarchal 
beard, and a wide-topped black beaver hat, with long black bands or 
weepers to it, hanging down behind ; and he walks solemnly and 
heavily, and turns a face to the congregation that may well quiet 
them to gravity if not to awe. Archimandrite he is called officially 
(and he may marry, and he does; showing in that feature, also, 
likeness to his forefathers of Syria rather than to his co-descendants 
of modern Rome) ; and now he is before us again, walking round the 
bier, and flinging the incense about, precisely as before; and the 
singers give a snatch of melody, and the stirring sight and sound are 
over, and there is only, low and unhelped, that old Greek reading in 
its perpetual and monotonous stream. 

There is so much of this, indeed, that a single throat, and that a 
Greek one, cannot get through it; so reader No. 1 ceases, and 
in the same breath almost, reader No. 2 begins. ‘This last gives 
the board of his reading-desk a swing, so as to bring the opposite 
page before him; but save that at the first moment it is noticeable 
that a gruff voice has waned into a thin one, not a circumstance is 
changed. ‘The priest comes, and the priest goes ; the music starts 
up, and the music dies away; and steadily, unremittingly, there is 
the reading for a background, and for an hour perhaps it is not only 
background, but the whole picture,—subject and incidental touches 
too. It is dreary, without a doubt. Instead, so to speak, of being 
rosy hill and valley, it is tame flat ; and the people let it pour out 
past them without the smallest sign. Had they an Alleluia to utter, 
there would be emotion, indeed, in their raised voices and fixed 
eyes ; had they to sink upon their knees, lamentation would break 
out from them as bitter and as touching as Rachel’s cry. No 
response or part, however, is demanded of them; and there they 
lean—-still, pensive, solid; character stamped out of them by the long 
and forced composure—all picturesqueness and fervour past and gone. 
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At last, though, a time is reached in the read narrative when lights 
are needed to illustrate it. The Archimandrite enters, with his hat 
off and his taper lighted ; and the congregation rise. He lights the 
tapers of the people nearest to him, their flames are spread to the 
next and the next, and to the row succeeding, and to those far-off, . 
and to the sides, and remote, and behind, till every hand holds up 
its emblematic sparkle, and the whole floor seems paved with 
tiny stars. The sight is unique. What before had been a black 
cold space widens instantly into a sea of glitter, stretching into long 
corners here, under galleries afar there, in the doorway, beneath 
us, at the altar’s foot, around us in the chandeliers and standards ; 
the marble columns are reflecting the taper-stars ; lights seem to 
reach from roof to basement; the edifice might be a gigantic 
gem. Amidst this miracle of sparkle, the Archimandrite advances 
mournfully to the bier. He swings the censer as he treads, 
and when he has given it to the attendant near him, he kisses 
the golden Gospel and kisses the Christ. Then he has more 
flowers brought, and strews them anew ; and takes a silver salver on 
which are little packets in memory of the “ mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about a hundred pound weight ;” and he lays these on the corpse, 
and once more kisses it, and makes the cross, and reverently plucks 
a flower. Four of the congregation (holding some annual office 
similar to warden) leave their seats now and come. They make the 
cross ; they bend low; they kiss the Gospel and the Saviour’s brow 
and bosom ; and then they take lighted candles—each so thick and 
so long it might be a real supporting staff—and placing themselves 
one at each corner of the bier, they lift the painted Christ (which 
comes off, disenchantingly, like a loose lid to a box) to bear it away. 
In the poetry of their imitation, it is on its route to the sepulchre ; 
the gates of the altar—which is an inner church, a sanctum, a Holy 
of Holies—are open for it to enter, as the hewn door was of the rock 
wherein was man never yet laid. And there is solemn silence, and 
every head sinks low. Three times is the picture carried round the 
black resting-place that was its bier. It is then borne up the steps to 
the door, the priest stoops to take it upon his shoulder, he receives 
it, he enters with it, and it is gone. Suddenly, instantaneously, every 
light is out. The gems, the stars, the fire-sparks, the brilliant reflex 
of them in the polish of the marble, are as swiftly vanished as if they 
had never been; and once more it is black night, and we see that 
with death has come darkness, and that the darkness covereth over 
the whole land. Till the third day there must be stillness and gloom. 
The rock has been rolled against the sepulchre, angels watch it, 
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guards patrol there, women stand afar off weeping, and preparing 
precious ointment and sweet spice; and the picture is over, the 
service is done, the people are rising to pour through the doors 
again and depart. 

It would be agreeable if we could also, touched thus deeply, turn 
away. We cannot; a movement among the people stays us, and we 
see—an ugly, veil-removing scramble! The congregation, each 
upon his feet, rushes to the bier (on which the flowers from the 
dead Christ have again been thrown), aiming to get first to it, and 
snatch the choicest flowers to be his own! They who had been 
solemn, straight-lined leaners, are now knitted, twisted, teeming, 
struggling ; their hands out to clutch the quickest ; their propriety all 
fused into a tangled mass. Ugh! it is such a dark shade! The 
sight has been so suggestive, so full of poetry, it is ruinous that it 
should have so poor a stain. Mais, gue veux-tu? We must have 
what we must have. We have no power to cull one part of life’s 
offerings, and fling all the rest aside. All, or none, must be our 
undertaking. 

And who are these people who have thus been history and 
agitation to us, and on whom we have looked enjoyingly as we have 
sat? It is poetry again to name them, and all the illusion—and 
more—returns. There, below us, is Achilles ; that is Hercules ; this, 
Xenophon. ‘These are Illius, and Dionysius, and Constantine ; 
those next, Aristomanes, and Aristides, and Ion. Their neighbours 
there are Petrus, Paudias, Antonius; to the right of them sit 
Demetrius, Alexi, Evangilo ; to the left, Andreas, Basilius, Sartorius, 
Stavoros, Spiridion. There leans Alcibiades (and if we would say 
Alkivi-ah-des, it is as the word is sounded under the vine-clad 
mountains, and as dark Greek women let it leave their lips, when 
they call it softly). There stand also Themistocles and Stephanos, 
and the women are Minervas, and Adrianas, and Chrysulas, and 
own other names that sound like music to us, and that never seem 
to belong to beings who sleep and wake, and laugh, and eat and 
drink, or who can be hilarious over it, or who can be grave and 
sorry. And where are these people? Where is the roof under 
which they sit? and where the night-air into which they hurry? 
In Athens? Corinth? At the foot of Pindus; where Hellada 
purls along the valleys, and Aspro runs to meet it? In the shadow 
of Parnassus ; with the Gulf of Salona to wash the sand, and on the 
other side of it the pass of old Thermopyle? 

No. Oh dear no! This Greek Church is in London Wall; 
where any one may go and see it ; and the Greeks travel to it mostly 
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by “Underground” to the nearest station, to which they run now 
rapidly, less they should miss. their train! Does this disclosure 
leave the gingerbread utterly scraped bare of gilt? It should not. 
It is paltry poetry that can only be reached by journeying, and after 
the expenditure of sundry five-pound notes. And, perhaps, this 
putting of our /ocale may, after all, be only tricking. Here is a bearded 
Oriental—look ! treading slowly into sight. He is in a high-bound 
turban and long loose robes. How can He be in our great metro- 
polis, especially in a view from the tabooed quarter, district E.C.? 
Besides, here are winking lattice-windows and over-hanging storeys, 
and we can see “bits” that could not be beaten anywhere for their 
genre of the picturesque. We must be somewhere that is not so 
commercial and prosaic as the flags of London Wall! 

Well ; it is true. We have turned down, on our way homeward, 
the street called St. Mary Axe. We are that much away from the 
framing which so aggravatingly spoils the picture. Not astep beyond. 
And in the corner there stands a tavern. Our bearded Oriental 
emerges from a narrow court beside it, and passes it adagio e con 
espressioné, as we look. Prominently in the windows of this old-world 
hostelry are square white placards. They read “ West India Shrub,” 
and “Old Jamaica Rum, 36 O. P., For Passover!” Truly, disen- 


chantment—if you will have it so. We need go no farther; it is 
thorough and complete. . 


JENNET HUMPHREYS. 





AT ETRETAT. 
{[AUTUMN, 1871.) 


STAND ’mid silence and the realm of peace, 
Gazing across the ocean that outspreads 
Before me, as a world of molten gold 
That feels the fashioning hand of God. I stand 
Here on the selfsame spot where yesternight, 
Half deafen’d by the thunder of its wrath, 
I stood and watch’d this selfsame peaceful sea 
Rage like ten thousand fiends—I who now, wrapt 
In silence, almost stifle my own breath, 
Haply to catch the meaning of the soft 
Sweet whispers it is breathing in the ear 
Of listening eve, who whispers in return 
Secrets unheard but easily surmised, 
For lo, what dimples straightway answer them ! 
O wondrous transformation—now so calm, 
So bright, so beautiful! O glorious plain, 
Fit floor to heaven’s canopy above, 
Whereon the angels and all gods might rove 
In pastime paradisial! But O false sea, 
Thou fawning soft deceiver, that dost come 
Wooing the shore with thy chameleon hues, 
Changing from emerald to opaline, 
From opalescence to rose-tinted gold, 
Content not till thy yearning amorous lips 
Lap it with lisping kisses, and expend 
Their breath in simmering sighs,—thou who didst frown 
And rave and lash it so relentlessly, 
While I stood spell-bound watching ; yea, even here, 
As I stood watching in this self-same spot, 
Nor longer while ago than yestere’en, 
Fronting thy fury till at length it rose 
Right full upon me and with wrathful foam 
Drench’d all my face and hair, threatening indeed 
In one more instant to o’erwhelm me quite, 
Disdainful, as a pebble or a weed ! 
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Peace is the sunshine after clouds of irk 
Pass’d from us, and all else that takes the name 
Mere tinsel counterfeit : no grief, no joy; 

No vice, no virtue were in all the world ; 

No toil, no rest, for idlers who all day 

Sit twiddling yesterdays between their thumbs ; 
Good is the blessing of contrasted ill, 

And darkness frames the glory of the day : 

So haply this calm hour were less serene 

But for the riot that preceded it. 

Who, if he sudden came in such an hour 

On such-like scene from some sidereal world, 
Would dream it ever had been vex’d and marr’d 
And wrought to fury and distortion dire ? 

Mine eyes, ranging around from verge to verge, 
Take in one perfect picture of repose. 

On either side me rise the slumbering hills, 

But one lies glowing in the evening sun, 

And one is in the shade! Lo, where I sat 
This very morn on yonder height, and watch’d 
The bow-like swallows, darting as they flew 
Arrowy twitters ; and let turn mine eyes 

Up to the world of azure, speckless, save 

One snow-white sweep of feathery cloud, long-drawn 
And lessening to a point, as twere God’s plume, 
Wherewith His hand invisible doth note 

In His own book the passing deeds of men ; 
And listen’d to the murmur of the bees 

About the heathery blooms that seem’d to make 
A music of their own ; and dream’d sweet dreams, 
Wrought all of loveliness around me spread, 
And melodies of manifold delights, 

With ocean’s murmur for deep undertone— 
And yet wherein nor earth, nor sky, nor sea 
Did play save an auxiliary part ; 

As when one, reading, lays aside the book, 
And taking up another volume reads, 

The shadow of the matter read before 
Commingles with the matter that he reads, 

And gives thereto complexion of its own,— 
Ay, where I sat and dream’d on yonder slopes, 
That tingled in the fervours of the noon, 
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Darkens, as jealous of the fronting height, 
Whose brow still glows with halo of the sun’s 
Fond farewell kiss—for lo, he sinks and dies, 
As one so happy of the world to come 

His face hath caught its glory even in this! 

The scene is changed ; but, as the moon o’er all 
The variant earth, peace still broods over all. 
The air is full of shadows, as the films 
That gather slowly in a maiden’s eyes, 

Heavy with slumber and yet loth to close 

On the day’s joy ; the vainest of the stars 

Steal gently forth to contemplate themselves 
Within their silvery mirror ; the sultry hills 

In brimful ocean cool their tawny feet ; 

And the white seamew, floating round and round, 
As with no effort of its own, cries “ peace” 

To earth and waters and the ambient air. 

O glorious France, and is not this repose 
Type of thine own, whereinto thou hast sunk 
After the doing of thy dreadful day? 

Thy rest is even as the soldier's sleep 

Who sinks to slumber on his broken sword 
After the bloody battle, spent, betray’d, 

And sever'd sorely of his brave right hand, 
And, bitterer’ still, last pledge of his betrothed ; 
Yet dreams blest visions of what might have been, 
Of glorious conquest and triumphant fame, 

And love and stainless peace ; or that the fight 
Is once again more fiercely still renew’d, 

When fortune turns the issue of the day 
Against the foe, whilst he, re-jubilant, 

Shouts “ Victory! victory!” Yea, and he lieth, 
As thou, more noble in his overthrow, 

All maim’d and marr’d upon the crimson field, 
Even though he die there, than his pamper’d, vain, 
And lily-liver’d brother, who the while, 

Content to keep the robber from his hoard, 

Or rather making pretext of the need, 

To give his cowardice colour, sits at home, 

And pipes for pastime to a whirligig ! 

Yet hold, the warrior is not dead, but sleeps, 
And haply one day, even as he dreams, 
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The furious strife still deadlier than before 
Shall yet again shake terribly the earth, 
And issue of the battle be to him 
Triumphant, and full vengeance had of all 
His wounds upon the foe, and he return, 
’Mid endless trophies with a laurell’d brow, 
The cynosure and envy of all eyes! 

How changed the scene within a little hour ! 
A leaden hue hath gather’d over all, 
Save at the vague horizon, middlewise 
Athwart the mingled gloom of sky and sea, 
Stretches right onward from the eastern verge 
Until it fades away into the west, 
A rift of lessening golden light, that glows 
As ’twere the margin of the better world. 
Even as I gaze its glory dims and wanes, 
And soon, alas, will utterly die out 
For ever: from time to time, as in their sleep, 
Comes a low murmur from the wave-kiss’d caves ; 
The cliffs grow darker as more bright the stars ; 
A soft faint tremor stirs the tranquil air, 


As ’twere night’s breath already on the cheek 
Of longing languid eve. I, too, will pass, 

Who haply never from this self-same strand 
Another sunset and like glorious scene 

Shall any more behold ;—naught left now, save 
Stars, and the curfew chime, and here and there 
A phantom sail upon the filmy sea. 


RoBeERT STEGGALL. 





ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


No. XIL—FOOTE AND FARCE-WRITERS. 


>) OCTOR JOHNSON says of “Genius” that it is “a mind 
of large general powers, accidentally determined to 
/ some particular direction”; and he, as it were, inci- 


Joshua Reynolds had the first fondness for his art excited by the 
perusal of Richardson’s treatise on painting.” The Doctor has upon 
more than one occasion insisted upon the mechanism in opposition 
to the intuitive principle of true genius. The greatest geniuses, it 
were bootless to say, have the largest minds of “ general powers,” 
and such minds, from their multiform capacity, could accomplish any 
work, however various, they might undertake, though not all, of 
course, with equal ease and felicity. Shakespeare was a genius of 
such “general power ” that it may be asserted he would have claimed 
applause in any art he might have undertaken, although it may be 
reasonably questioned whether he would have been so profound a 
mathematician (had his life and labours been directed to that science) 
as he was, by nature, a universal poet, a moral philosopher, a wit, 
and a humourist. Nevertheless, Doctor Johnson upon another 
occasion, also confirming the same definition just quoted, upon being 
asked whether he thought Sir Isaac Newton, had he chosen to have 
knit his faculties to the task, could have composed the “ Paradise 
Lost,” decided in the affirmative ; illustrating his former definition of 
a true genius by saying that “ zt was as easy to walk to the North as 
to the South,” —an argument that does not even require a comment. 
It was not the fact of reading Richardson’s treatise that made 
Reynolds an artist, but that spark fell upon the combustible matter 
that lay dormant in his mind and kindled it to a flame. Newton’s 
treatise on Fluxions would never have made Reynolds other than a 
mechanical and plodding mathematician, and yet Reynolds was a 
“‘ genius ”—at all events, he was a man of far more than ordinary 
talent. I am not aware that Reynolds originated any new fact or 
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theory in his art, and this should be the distinction between genius 
and talent ; but it is questionable whether he would have attained 
such eminence in any other art than in that of painting; and this, 
therefore, was the original bias of his mind, and for which it was 
most fitted. In the estimation of his admirers, Doctor Johnson 
himself possessed a mind of “ large genera/ powers,” and yet all the 
universities in both hemispheres would never have made either a 
painter or a musician of him ; he could not comprehend the merits 
of either science : his total want of sympathy in the one, of painting, 
he more than once affirmed to Reynolds himself, and when, at a 
concert, listening to a masterly performance, and being informed of 
its “ first-class composition, beauty, and difficulty,” his answer was: 
“ Ay, sir, I wish it were impossible!” And, lastly, his general tone 
in one branch of criticism—that of poetry—his deficiency in true 
feeling is unmistakable. But Doctor Johnson does not stand alone 
in this mechanical philosophy as regards the capacity and powers of 
genius, since there are persons that could be named, now living, who 
assert, and they apparently act upon the same principle in their plan 
of education ; one man gravely assuring me that if he chose so to 
direct the thoughts of a child he could train him to that pitch that he 
should compose a tragedy equal in merit to that of “ King Lear,” 
and another asserting that it only required “will to paint like 
Correggio.” What an inert crew must all our Academicians be! 

If, however, in the framing of a plan and of ideas requisite to com- 
pose what the general world is prepared to accept under the title of 
a poem, or of combining a series of figures in representation of what 
we see in external nature, de within the scope of any man of talent, 
that power is never so palpably tested in the exertion as when 
directed towards the cultivation of what we all understand by the 
terms wit and humour. The man of a highly cultivated understand- 
ing may, by dint of close study, extensive reading, and assiduous 
practice, attain to such a point of ornamental composition as to 
hoodwink the injudicious, and even to command the respect of the 
intellectual; but no man can be a wit at will. True wit is neither 
inductive nor mechanical: it must be spontaneous—it must be ex- 
tempore. Let it take air and cool in its birth, and the spirit 
evaporates as from ether. Nothing is more flabby than concocted 
or second-hand wit. With industry a man may attain to the retailing 
of the wit-wares of other men, and by combining and compiling 
words of like sound and wzlike sense from the dictionary or Mavor’s 
Spelling-book, he may become a worrying and a prosy punster ; but 
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the whole universe, with Hyperion and Mercury in the van, will 
never make a wit of him. 

Was it the accident of his genius being turned in the direction of 
the stage that made Foote the most brilliant, and untiring; spon- 
taneous wit of his day? or, was it not rather, that the stage was the 
propitious free-port to which he carried his mental produce? Had 
Foote followed the profession to which he was destined—that of 
lawyer, he would have been ¢He wit of the Bar; and, when there, he 
would not have been the mere intellectual Merry-Andrew ; for he 
was well educated, and was a variously read man ; and report says of 
him, that in the thick of the most thoughtless mad waggery, he could 
upon a sudden change of subject, discourse with sedateness upon 
the philosophy of history, upon politics, and upon classical and 
general learning. Even the subject of religion (the last which so 
heedless a man might be supposed capable of treating seriously, or 
to have considered at all) he would discuss with becoming gravity, 
and unexpected knowledge. But the most curious feature in his 
intellectual accomplishment is, that he had at one period of his life 
made himself acquainted with the writings of the Fathers, and could 
converse upon the several branches of ecclesiastical history. Such a 
man could doubtless have constrained his faculties to have mastered 
any of the sciences ; but he would have been paramount only in the 
one of humorous dramatic composition and representation ; and on 
this point all his contemporaries seem to agree. Every reader 
probably is acquainted with the testimony to his extraordinary social 
comic powers by Doctor Johnson, who nevertheless had an anti- 
pathy to him. ‘The first time (he said) I ever was in company 
with Foote, was at Mr. Fitzherbert’s. Having no good opinion of 
the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased, and it is very difficult to 
please a man against his will, I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting for a long time not to mind him:” [only fancy 
Johnson’s face when he was sullen !] “but the dog was so very 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, throw 
myself back in my chair, and fairly laugh it out with the rest. No, 
Sir ; there was no avoiding it; the fellow was irresistible !” There is 
little doubt that Foote, with his quickness of perception, at once 
saw Johnson’s design ; and he was consequently incited to vanquish 
him, either by compelling him to acknowledge his talent, or to make 
him betray his own dullness in not appreciating it. From all I have 
been able to collect respecting his social powers, as connected with 
his talent for wit and humour, I strongly incline to believe that 
Foote’s power lay in the manner of his delivery, more than in the 
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matter delivered ; for the budget of his recorded extemporaneous 
jokes and sarcasms (which indeed may not be the finest he promul- 
gated) do not convey the idea of his being a wit of the first water. 
They have not the scythe-levelling destruction of Butler ; the sweeping 
austerity of Swift : the-classical refinement of Dryden; the brilliant scin- 
tillation of Pope; the courtly lancing of Congreve ; or, lastly, the 
buoyant and spontaneous vivacity, with good breeding, of Sheridan. 

The repartees of Foote carry with them a whiff of the green-room 
odour. This is not said contemptuously ; but because I have heard 
that in that region the science of fence and defence is not always 
practised upon the most chivalrous principle of forbearance and fair 
play—and Foote, like most of his sarcastic brethren, cared little, 
how, when, where, and whom he struck. He professed by means of 
his satirical weapon to reform the vices of his age; and in one 
instance, he used it in ridiculing the corporeal infirmity of a worthy 
man ; and was proceeding to lampoon Sam. Johnson ; but prudently 
refrained when the Doctor sent word that he would thrash him 
before the audience—he sat in the stage-box, and he would infallibly 
have kept his word, if impelled. 

Foote had prepared and announced a dramatic composition which 
was known to be a formidable exposure of the Duchess of Kingston 
(a woman said to be of an infamous morality) ; and when the Lord 
Chamberlain was induced to prohibit the performance of the piece, 
the author was compelled to submit to its withdrawal; but his 
memory lies shrouded under the charge of having declared that he 
would not suppress the play, unless the Duchess gave him two 
thousand pounds ; for that he would publish it with a dedication to 
her Grace. He did not publish the play in the form threatened, and 
the Duchess triumphed ; by what means may never be known; and 
whether known or not, is of little consequence. All this, however, 
gives but a sorry idea of the public corrector’s own principle of 
morality ; but in too many instances the satirical reformer makes his 
public virtue a stalking-horse for his private advantage: your satirists 
are not devout martyrs. With Foote’s personal character, however, 
we have but little interest ; his intellectual endowments exhibit him 
to better advantage. 

In the introductory essay upon our ‘‘ Comic Writers,” some obser- 
vations were made upon the distinguishing characteristics of comedy 
and farce. Farce is comedy exaggerated in all its features, it admits 
of licence to any extent, any improbability, humourous delineation 
of character stretched into caricature, satire indulging in playful 
exaggeration, incidents outrageously forced and improbable, situations 
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the most whimsical and ludicrously embarrassing, equivocal misappre- 
hensions of words, absurd mistakes of persons and things, extrava- 
gance of plots, plenty of bustle and active movement, and, above all, 
buoyancy, cordial mirth, and superabundance of animal spirits. All 
these are not merely admissible in farce, but they form absolute 
requisites in the production of a dona-jide good one. In the first 
essay also, brief allusion was made to the high quality of wit, as 
forming a main component of the genius of the illustrious Molitre ; 
and while upon the subject of farce composition, a few words may 
be said upon the same fine writer in his broader character of dramatic 
humourist. 

Molitre has, perhaps, more than any comic author that ever lived, 
combined the very broadest farcical effects with the refined diction 
and polished wit of peculiar genuine comedy. His plays have been 
called gigantic farces in five acts. But whoever studies the brilliant 
sallies of vivacity, and the stinging sarcasms, like so many flights of 
sharp-pointed arrows that abound in his play of the “ Misanthrope ; ” 
the pungent and subtle satire of the “ Tartuffe ;” the volleys of point- 
blank shot that are aimed incessantly against the quacks of the 
medical profession in “ L’Amour Medecin,” and in many others of his 
plays; and also the keenness as well as power of his animadversion 
on the follies and vices of his age; whoever closely observes these 
merits in Moliére’s style will rescue him from the assertion that he is 
a mere farce-writer; and rather proclaim him among the very first of 
comedy-writers. Nevertheless, there are certain of his incidents and 
situations which must be allowed to verge, and more than verge, upon 
the character of farce, and farce only; and it is these that have here 
induced the allusion to him when speaking of writers in that depart- 
ment of humourous literature. 

What, for instance, can be more pure farce than Mons. Jourdain, 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, being mixed up in the scuffle, and almost 
getting his coat torn off his back when striving to maintain peace 
between his infuriated masters, the professors of music, dancing, 
fencing, and philosophy (the philosopher being the most outrageous 
of all the combatants) ; or where he is showing off to his maid-servant 
his just-learnt lesson in fencing, and is worsted in the encounter, by 
the vigorous thrust from her broom ; or, again, in the absence of the 
interpreter, when he makes an insane rush at the Turkish language, 
hoping by some miraculous interposition that his uncouth sounds may 
prove to be Attic Turkish, and be understood by the illustrious Prince 
to whom he is introduced; or, in short, of the “ Bourgeois Gentil- 


homme” throughout, which is certainly written in the ultimate extra- 
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vagance of comic humour. Then there is the broad fun and wild 
improbability of the ‘‘Medecin Malgré Lui,” known to our English 
stage, through Garrick’s translation, as the “ Mock Doctor ;” and 
then the whimsical fancies of Mons. Argan, the “ Malade Imaginaire,” 
tenderly doting over his apothecary’s bill, and fondling its items as if 
they were the passionate protestations of a love-letter ; his transport 
of rage with his servant, because she will mot believe that he is an 
invalid ; and, finally, pelting her with the pillows of his sick chair, to 
prove that he is utterly exhausted, and has not a hint of strength left. 
All these situations, it must be admitted, are legitimately farcical ; but, 
enriched as they are with the fine humour of his dialogue, so sugges- 
tive of laughter, of wholesome, glad laughter; such as makes a man 
the happier and better afterwards for having indulged a paroxysm of 
the kindly enjoyment, that we feel grateful to Molitre whenever we 
think of the feasts he provided for us. 

And now to consider the farces of Samuel Foote. There is some 
smart writing in the little piece entitled “‘Taste,” wherein, at an auction 
of articles of “virtu,” those prone and steadfast gulls, Novice, with 
his friends, Lord Dupe and Squander, aggrandise the merits of each 
piece of antique art, as it is more or less mutilated. Novice says :— 
“ A man must know very little of statuary that dislikes a bust for the 
want of a nose. Why, sir, if it had a nose, I wouldn’t give sixpence 
for it: How the devil should we distinguish the works of the ancients 
if they were perfect? ‘The nose, indeed! Why I don’t suppose 
now, but, barring the nose, Roubilliac could cut as good a head every 
whit.” The satire here is complete ; the piece itself, however, is so 
mere a trifle, that in our bewailed and “sensational” days of the 
drama, it could not hope to survive a second performance. 

The farce of “The Knights” is a piece of higher pretension ; and 
it is moreover a genuine farce, in plot, character, and humour, all of 
which are both sketchy and extravagant. The principal person of 
the company, Sir Gregory Gazette, is a broad specimen of a province- 
bred member of the gentry. He has no more idea of the progress 
of society—in or out of his native land, than a Calmuc Tartar ; and 
yet he is a country politician, and reads and talks nothing but news- 
papers; an accurate satire upon your mere plodding swallower of 
news-garbage, bolting all, and digesting nothing. Many men read 
newspapers, as they perform other prescribed periodical duties ; 
because it is a sort of duty, and forgotten as soon as performed. I 
have watched a man read four newspapers in one evening ; and he 
would have been quite as companionable, and quite as instructive 
had he read four Bradshaw’s Railway Guides. 
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The character of the Knight in this farce (from the peculiar excla- 
mations he uses) was surely an original. He was a specimen caught 
by Foote in one of his provincial campaigns. The way in which he 
is introduced is both easy and natural ; and the dialogue has almost 
a short-hand appearance. Hartop and his friend Jenkin (who is an 
acquaintance of the Knight) are in conversation, when the latter 
enters with the waiter. 


Sir Greg. What, neither the Gloucester Fournal, nor the Worcester Courant, 
nor the Northampton Mercury, nor the Chester? Mr. Jenkins, I am your humble 
servant. A strange town this, Mr. Jenkins; no news stirring ; no papers taken 
in! Is that gentleman a stranger, Mr. Jenkins? Pray, sir, not to be too bold, 
you don’t come from London ? 

Hartop. But last night. 

Sir Greg. Lauk-a-day! that’s wonderful! Mr. Jenkins, introduce me. 

Fenk. Mr. Hartop, Sir Gregory Gazette. 

Sir Greg. Sir, I’m proud to—Well, sir, and what news? You come from— 
Pray, sir, are you a Parliament man ? 

Har. Not I, indeed, sir. 

Sir Greg. Good lauk ! may be, belong to the law? 

Har. Nor that. 

Sir. Greg. Oh, then, in some of the offices ; the Treasury, or the Exchequer. 

Har. Neither, sir. 

Sir Greg. Lauk-a-day! that’s wonderful! Well, but Mr.—Pray what name 
did Mr. Jenkins—Ha—Har— 

Har. Hartop. 

Sir Greg. Ay, true! What, not the Hartops of Boston ? 

Har. No. 

Sir Greg. May be not. There’s one thing, Mr. Hartop, that I envy you Lon- 
doners in, very much—quires of newspapers! Now, I reckon you read a matter 
of eight sheets every day ? 

Har. Not one. 

Sir Greg. Wonderful, wonderful! Then may be you are about Court; and so 
being at the fountain-head, know what is in the papers before they are printed. 

Har. I never trouble my head about them. [Aszde.] An old fool! 

Sir Greg. Good Lord! Your friend, Mr. Jenkins, is very close. 

Senk. Why, Sir Gregory, Mr. Hartop is much in the secrets above; and it be- 
comes a man so trusted to be wary, you know. 

Sir Greg. May be so, may be so. Wonderful! wonderful! Ay, ay! a great 
man, no doubt. 

Fenk. But I'll give him a better insight into your character, and that will induce 
him to throw off his reserve. 

Sir Greg. May be so ;—do, do;—ay, ay. Do—do. 

Senk. Prythee, Jack, don’t be so crusty ; indulge, indulge the knight’s humour 
alittle! Besides, if I guess right, it may be necessary for your design to contract 
a pretty strict intimacy there. 

Har. Well, do as you will. 

Senk. Sir Gregory, Mr. Hartop’s ignorance of your character made him a little 
shy in his replies ; but you will now find him more communicative ; and—in your 
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ear—he is a treasure! he is in all the mysteries of government; at the bottom of 
everything. 

Sir Greg. Wonderful! wonderful !—a treasure !—ay, may be so—may be so! 

Senk. And, that you may have him to yourself, I’ll go in search of your son. 

Sir Greg. Do so,—do so. Tim is without. Just come from his uncle 
Tregegle’s at Menegizy, in Cornwall. Tim's an honest lad. Do so, do so. 

[Zxit Fenkins. 

Sir Greg. Mr. Hartop, and so we have a peace: lauk-a-day! long-looked- 
come at last. But pray, Mr. Hartop, how many newspapers may you have 
printed in a week ? ; 

Har. About a hundred and fifty, Sir Gregory. 

Sir Greg. Good now! good now! and all full Ireckon ; full as anegg: nothing 
but news. Well, well, I shall go to London one of these days. A hundred and 
fifty! Wonderful! wonderful! And pray now, which do you reckon the best ? 

Har. Oh, Sir Gregory, they are various in their excellences, as in their uses. 
If you are inclined to blacken, bya couple of lines, the reputation of a neighbour, 
you may do it for two shillings in one paper ; if you are displaced or disappointed 
of a place, a triplet against the ministry will be always well received at the head 
of another: and then, as a paper of morning amusement, you have ‘‘ The Fool.” 

Sir Greg. Good lauk! and pray, who and what may that same fool be ? 

Har. Why, Sir Gregory, the author has artfully assumed that habit, like the 
royal jesters of old, to level his satire with more security to himself, and severity 
to others. 

Sir Greg. May be so,—may be so. The Fool! ha, ha, ha! well enough! a 
queer dog, and mv fool; I warrant you, Killigrew. Ah! I’ve heard my grand- 
father talk much of that same Killigrew, and no fool. But, what’s all this to 
news, Mr. Hartop? Who gives us the best account of the King of Spain, and 
the Queen of Hungary, and those great folks? Come, now, you could give us a 
little news if you would: come now,—snug! nobody by. Good now,—do,— 
come, ever so little. 

Har. Why, as you so largely contribute to the support of the government, it 
is but fair you should know what they are about. We are at present in a treaty 
with the Pope. 

Sir Greg. With the Pope! Wonderful! wonderful! Good now! good now! 
How! how! 

Har. We are toyield him up a large track of the Terra incognita, together with 
both the Needles, Scilly Rocks, and the Lizard Point, on condition that the 
Pretender has the government of Laputa, and the Bishop of Greenland succeeds 
to St. Peter’s chair: he being, you know, a Protestant, when possessed of the 
Pontificals, issues out a Bull, commanding all Catholics to be of his religion : 
they, deeming the Pope infallible, follow his directions ; and then, Sir Gregory, 
we are all of one mind. 

Sir Greg. Good lauk! good lauk!. Rare news! rare news! rare news! Ten 
millions of thanks, Mr. Hartop. But might I not just hint this to Mr. Soakum, 
our vicar? T’would rejoice his heart. 

Har. Oh, fie! by no means. 

Sir Greg. Only aline,—a little hint. Do, now! 

Har. Well, sir; it is difficult for me to refuse you anything. 

Sir Greg. Ten thousand thanks. Good now! The Pope. Wonderful! I'll 
minute it down. oth the Needles ? 
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Har. Ay, both. 

Sir Greg. Good now, I’ll minute it; the Lizard Point ; both the Needles ; Scilly 
Rocks ; Bishop of Greenland; St. Peter’s chair: why, then, when this is 
finished, we may chance to attack the Great Turk, and have the Holy Wars 
again, Mr. Hartop. 

Har. That’s part of the scheme. . 

Sir Greg. Ah, good now! You see I have a head! Politics have been my 
study many a day. Ah! if I had been in London to improve by the news- 
papers ! 

This extract reminds one of Addison’s amusing list of the news- 
paper editors in his day, with the implicit provincial faith of ‘‘all the 
Jox-hunters in the nation in Mr. Dyer, as the greatest statesman that 
our country has produced.” 

The two little pieces, “The Englishman in Paris,” and “The 
Englishman Returned from Paris,” are barely worthy of a third-rate 
dramatist for a third-rate play-house. ‘“ The Author,” another farce, 
is as meagre in plot as it is in composition, with not one repartee 
deserving a record. In reading such pieces as these for present 
purpose I have wondered to find them gravely collected and 
preserved, to comprise the “Works” of a celebrated Wit. ‘“ The 
Minor,” indeed, makes somewhat higher demand upon critical. 
attention ; for criticism would not only be thrown away upon the 
productions just named, but it would be like employing a horse-power 
engine to cut a cabbage for dinner. ‘The Minor” was evidently 
constructed with some pains, and it obtained a celebrity in its day 
from its containing a satire upon the zealous mission of Whitfield, the 
Calvinistic Methodist preacher, couched in the character of the 
infamous Mother Cole. With the coarse quality of what might now 
be styled “gentish” wit, Foote characterises Whitfield as “ Doctor 
Squintum,” personal defect being a sure card for ridicule with vulgar 
minds. ‘The apostle of the newly-organised sect (which was, indeed, 
but a revival of old Puritanism) had—like his fanatical predecessors— 
denounced in unmeasured terms the calling, the opinions, and the 
morality of the whole dramatic brotherhood : they were designated as 
children of the evil one, limbs of Satan, and, in short, were con- 
signed over to everlasting perdition. ‘This wholesale crusade against 
a noble, graceful, and (in its undepraved integrity) a truly moral class 
of writing, naturally roused those active and uncompromising spirits 
who were attacked through the whole body collective, to retaliate 
upon the religious Quixotes, by exposing the weak, and: even odious 
results of their own over-heated calling. Theyconsequently lampooneo 
the ranting, they ridiculed the ignorant, and they gibbeted the hypo- 
critical who had connected themselves with the class, through self- 
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seeking, and, in numerous instances, vicious motives. The rottenness 
of the one profession was surely as open to cauterisation as the 
obscenity of the other. The worthiest spirits of the drama have never 
slighted a rational, cheerful, and genuine piety ; on the contrary, they 
have uniformly made it the pedestal upon which to construct their 
grandest designs. 

The Great Dramatists have always distinguished between religion 
and fanaticism, sincerity and worldliness: the puritanical class of 
religionists, however, it cannot be denied have denounced a// dramatic 
writing and theatrical representation in the mass. They have made 
no distinction between a play and impiety—a theatre and immorality. 
Everything that emanates from, and every mental production asso- 
ciated with theatrical illustration has in their estimation an evil 
tendency. Let it always be borne in mind, however, that the holiest 
of men in the several phases of Faith, and varieties of Creed, have 
borne spontaneous and noble testimony to the mental and moral 
Benefaction of our—and the world’s—greatest dramatic writer. The 
late Rev. Doctor Adam Clarke has put the following remarkable and 
almost facetious opinion upon record. He said: “The man who has 
not read Shakespeare, had need have public prayers put up 
for him.” And that eminently pious and learned divine, Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, a man who, for wit, literary science, 
pulpit eloquence, and pious enthusiasm, is cited as one of the 
shining lights in the Protestant hierarchy, sent the following 
earnest answer to an application that had been made to him 
for an epitaph upon the poet, who had just died. He says in his 
answer, with a modesty due to the magnitude of the subject, and an 
admiration worthy of the genius requiring the tribute: “If you had 
commanded me to have waited on his body to Scotland, and preached 
there, I would have embraced your obligation with much alacrity : 
but I thank you that you would command me that which I was loather 
to do; for even that hath given a tincture of merit to the obedience 
of your poor friend and servant.” 

This is a clear irrelevancy to our immediate purpose ; it is never- 
theless assumed, in the confident belief that the reader will take 
worthy interest in a eulogy to the memory of our Shakespeare passed 
by this great and good man. The composition is a quaint one, and 
impregnated with the conceits of that age, and most especially of Dr. 
Donne himself, who was celebrated for his fantastic imagery. This is 
his testimony to the universal mind. 


“* Renownéd Chaucer, lie a thought more nigh 
To rare Beaumond ; and learned Beaumond lie 
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A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 
To lie all four in one bed make a shift ; 

For, until Doomsday, hardly will a fift 

Betwixt this day and that be slain, 

For whom your curtains need be drawn again. 
But if precedency of Death doth bar 

A fourth in your sacred sepulchre ; 

Under this curled marble of thine own, 

Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare—sleep alone : 
That, unto us, and others, it may be 

Honour hereafter to be laid by thee.” 


And all know the Delphic note of the immortal Milton, in Ais 
epitaph :— 
‘* Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 


Hast built thyself a live-long monument,— 
* * ~ * * * * * 


And so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 
Than Kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 


Pardon is again requested for this digression. 

It is sometimes difficult to trace prejudices to their source; and 
many persons would, no doubt, be ata loss to define the cause of the 
wholesale denunciations of theatrical exhibitions on the part of the 
Puritans,—for it originated with them; but I have fancied the fol- 
lowing to have been the fountain head of, and the reason for their 
anathema. Under the old Pagan Hierarchy, upon all the festive days 
celebrated in honour of their deities, it was customary to represent a 
dramatic poem, the subject of which was associated with, if not 
founded upon, some point in mythological history, connected with the 
attributes of the Deity, in whose honour and worship the festival was 
solemnised. In the early stages of Christianity, and under the perse- 
cution of its first followers, the same exhibitions were continued, with 
the addition of the martyrdom of the Christian proselytes upon those 
Pagan red-letter days in their calendar. When the Reformation 
broke out in our country, and every act, every ceremony, every 
custom, almost every amusement, even to the May-day festivals (the 
origin of which was Pagan), that could be associated with Papacy 
became a subject for cavil and vituperation, and even execration ; 
the head of the old Catholic Church being also designated as Anti- 
christ, the theatrical exhibitions became confounded with the older 
Pagan ceremonies; and that faith being looked upon by the 
Reformers as no less impure than the worship of the Olympian 
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conclave, they consigned the whole category to that bourne—the 
realm of the Evil One. 

But to return to Foote and his lampoonery. It must be confessed 
that the “Minor” was little calculated to redeem that drama from 
the protest of the Methodists of its day ; for it has little enough to 
recommend it on the score either of good principle or talent, and 
genius is out of the question. Its humour is both coarse and 
common-place, being confined to the nauseous hypocrisy and 
obscenity of the woman Cole ; while its principle of moral action is 
as hollow as-a drum, and dry as a chalk-pit. A rampant prodigal is 
suddenly reformed, and why or wherefore is equally hypothetical and 
startling. In one scene he is all recklessness, and dishonesty, and 
laxity ; and in the next becomes a chrysolite of justice, consideration, 
and purity—homilies on virtue not worth a fig’s end. It may be worth 
while to notice that Sheridan had an eye,to some of the points in “The 
Minor” when constructing the character of Charles Surface in the 
“School for Scandal.” Sir George Wealthy and Charles Surface are 
nearly the same individual ; and what is curious, each has a money- 
lender; Moses, in “ The School for Scandal,” and Transfer in “The 
Minor,” and both are termed /Zi##/e—“little Transfer,” and “little 
Moses.” Transfer’s scheme, however, for raising money for Sir George, 
his client, is more elaborate and humourous than the little Jew’s in 
Sheridan’s comedy; and both the humour and contrivance are, I 
believe, in strict accordance with the commercial routine of that 
respectable class in the community. The following mode of “ raising 
the wind” is not merely a theatrical invention ; there is no romance 
at allin the scheme. Mr. Transfer says: ‘ Don’t be cast down, Sir 
George ; though money is not to be had, money’s worth may, and 
that’s the same thing. 


Sir Geo. How, dear Transfer ? 

Trans. Why, I have at my warehouse in the City, ten casks of whale-blubber, 
a large cargo of Dantzic dowlais, with a curious assortment of Birmingham hafts, 
and Whitney blankets for exportation. 

Sir Geo. Hey! 

Trans. And stay, stay: then again, at my country house, the bottom of Gray’s 
Inn Lane, there’s a hundred ton of fine old hay, only damaged a little last winter 
for want of thatching; with forty load of flint stones. 

Sir Geo. Well—— 

Trans. Your honour may have all these for a reasonable profit, and convert 
them into cash. 

Sir Geo. Blubber and blankets! Why, you old rascal, do you banter me ? 

Trans. Who,i? OLord! Heaven forbid! 


The farce of ‘“‘ The Liar” is unquestionably the most ingenious in 
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regard to the structure and conduct of its plot of all Foote’s dramatic 
compositions. ‘The ravelment of difficulties and perplexities that 
young Wilding accumulates around himself by means of his laxity of 
principle are excessively amusing ; and they are as instructive, too, 
as they are humourous. The best point in the piece (and which 
blazons the vice in extending its mischief to others) is the temporary 
obloquy which attaches to the honourable character of Sir James 
Elliott ; the perplexity of old Wilding whether his son or Sir James 
be the liar—each having denounced the other—is as natural as it is 
dramatically clever. This piece possesses the rare advantage in 
a farce of reading aloud as well as it acts. 

If “‘ The Liar” be his cleverest, ‘‘ The Mayor of Garratt” retained 
the largest and the longest popularity : but, alas ! it is now consigned 
to the tomb of the ungenteels. It has not been revived for many 
years ; and when that admirable actor, Dowton, last appeared in 
Major Sturgeon (and in which performance I can believe that he 
never was surpassed in richness of humour—even by the author 
himself), and when Russell played Jerry Sneak (who avowedly 
exceeded all his predecessors in the part), the piece was pronounced 
“low,” and even hissed. Our “bear-leaders” in society “ hates 
everything as is low; their bears shall dance only to the genteelest 
of tunes—‘ Water parted from the sea,’ and ‘The minuet in 
Harihadne’”—and so they turned up their exclusive noses at the 
major’s history of his campaign, and the death of Major Molasses. 
This is the passage which gave offence to the genteels : 

Oh, such marchings and counter-marchings (exclaims the Major)! From 
Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing to Acton, from Acton to Uxbridge: the dust 
flying, sun scorching, men moiling—why, there was our last expedition to 
Hounslow ;—that day’s work carried off Major Molasses. Bunhill Fields never 
saw a braver commander! He was an irreparable loss to the service. 

How came that about ? inquires Sir Jacob Jollup. 

Major. Why, it was partly the Major’s own fault. I advised him to put off his 
spurs before he went into action; but he was resolute, and wouldn’t be ruled. 

Sir Jacob, Spirit: zeal for the service. 

Major. Doubtless : but to proceed: in order to get our men into good spirits, 
we were quartered at Isleworth the evening before. At day-break our regiment 
formed at Hounslow town’s end; as it might be, about here. The Major made 
a fine disposition: on we marched, the men all in high spirits, to attack the 
gibbet where Gardel is hanging; but turning down a narrow lane to the left, as 
it might be about there, in order to possess a pig-stye, that we might take the 
gallows in flank, and, at all events, secure a retreat, who should come by but a 
drove of fat oxen for Smithfield! The drums beat in the front, the dogs barked 
in the rear, the oxen set up a gallop: on they came thundering upon us, broke 
through our ranks in an instant, and threw the whole corps into confusion. 

Sir Facob. Terrible! 
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Mayor. The Major’s horse took to his heels; away he scoured over the heath. 
That gallant commander stuck both his spurs into the flank, and for some time 
held by the mane: but in crossing a ditch, the horse threw up his head, gave the 
Major a dowse in the chops, and plumped him into a gravel-pit just by the 
powder-mills. 

Sir Facob. Dreadful ! 

Major. Whether from the fall—or the fright, the Major moved off in a month. 
Indeed, it was an unfortunate day for us all; for as Captain Cucumber, 
Lieutenant Pattypan, Ensign Tripe, and myself were returning to town in the 
Turnham Green Stage, we were stopped near the Hammersmith Turnpike, and 
robbed, stripped, and cruelly beaten by a footpad. 


The last scene of poor Foote’s career in this world was an instruc- 
tive one to the hanger-on upon town-society. His biographer says : 
“On the day announced for his funeral, many of the friends who 
hailed him at the theatre, and partook of the flashes of his merri- 
ment, as well as the hospitalities of his table, forgot to pay their fare- 
well duties. They all had their frivolous excuses. His laugh and 
hospifilities were now gone; and, finding themselves free from the 
search of his remark, they readily acquitted themselves of owing any 
debt to his memory. Such are, and such ever will be the result of 
these indiscriminate friendships ; mere confederacies of pleasure and 
convenience, taken up without any virtuous principle of attachment, 
and often dismissed with even the appearance of regret.” The great 
Inquisitor of human action has said upon an occasion; “The web of 
our life is as a mingled yarn—good and ill together.” With all his 
‘sins of omission and commission,” therefore, be it remembered that 
Foote was liberal in his charities, and had constantly several poor 
pensioners on his list. He was an indulgent master to his servants ; 
was consistently kind to the performers and retainers in his theatre, 
never parting wantonly with those who had remained long with him. 
Old Usher (who lived down to our own time), continued to be engaged 
by him after he was unable to do much in his profession: but Foote 
(with the delicacy of a gentleman) used to say that he “ kept him, 
on purpose to show the superior gentlemanly manners of the old 
school.” And when he parted with his theatre to the elder Colman, 
Usher was transferred with it, as an eir-/oom to the new manager, 
and so continued tlll his death. 

Foote and Garrick were long and active rivals ; but Foote was 
immeasurably the greater wit, and much the better scholar. 
Garrick’s learning was confined; he, however, possessed a quick, 
available, and vivacious talent, of which he has left respectable proof 
in numerous sprightly epilogues and epigrams; and in various 
bustling and lively farces; “The Lying Valet,” “Miss in Her 
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Teens,” “ Bon Ton,” and “ High Life Below Stairs ;” the last—to the 
present day—being always received with pleasure : and his portion 
of “The Clandestine Marriage ”—the character of Lord Ogleby—is 
his ablest, as well as most graceful writing. 

But David—I fear me—was a. sad little sneak. He was grossly 
penurious, and consequently left behind him a hundred thousand 
pounds. He was an autocrat in the theatre; jealous of the applause 
that even the women obtained, when he was on the stage with them ; 
submissive in the presence of a peer, a poet, or a news-writer; 
equally fearing to elbow the position of the one or to cross the 
power or the caprice of the other. I have seen MS. letters of 
Garrick’s manceuvring for puffs and laudatory notices that have 
given me the lowest opinion of his mental dignity. 

In this respect, Foote, by report, appears to have been greatly the 
nobler character. _He was ready to recognise rank, for itself, and to 
respect it where the holder respected himself: but so far from being 
a “tuft-hunter,” his biographer (who knew him intimately) says, that 
at his table ‘he never made the least distinction between the Lord 
and the obscurest guest; and that he never stopped the career of a 
joke, whether it were to strike a Peer or a poor player.” 

To descend the stream of our low-comedy dramatists, Murphy’s 
farces of “The Apprentice,” “The Citizen,” and “Three Weeks 
After Marriage,” “walked the town awhile, numbering good ‘audi- 
ences.’” They began to fade, however, before the towering vivacity, 
fine tomfoolery, and perfect good humour of O’Keefe—the choicest 
and most popular farce-writer since the career of Foote; and as a 
pure farcist, as a dispenser of reckless fun, his rival, even his surpasser. 
Hazlitt has truly said—“ If Foote was the English Aristophanes, 
O’Keefe was the English Moliére,” for surely no one has ventured 
upon bolder scenes of improbable foolery, or rushed into more Punchi- 
nello extravagances than that delightful Hibernian. He always 
appears to have written under the influence of laughing gas; and 
assuredly his plots and his characters have that gaseous effect upon 
his auditors. Who that has ever witnessed the representation can 
forget his “ Agreeable Surprise,” with the characters of Lingo and 
Cowslip? or his ‘“‘ London Hermit;” or those two inimitable extrava- 
gances, the “‘ Modern Antiques” and “The Doldrum.” The character 
of Old Cockletop, the Antiquary, is one of the richest pieces of old- 
world fanaticism that ever was pourtrayed. Does any one now 
remember Munden in the part? If so, will he, or can he ever forget 
his devout, his intense gloating upon the various articles of ancient 
relic, as they were produced from the trunk and presented to his 
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notice? Munden seemed to have been created to embody O’Keefe’s 
Muse. How he doated on the piece of Otaheitan cloth (just cut 
from the tail of his own coat by his son); with what adoration he 
contemplated Neptune’s trident—an old-fashioned toasting-fork—his 
face and eyes dilating into delirious amazement as he elevated the 
instrument before his wondering gaze? and lastly, with what wonder- 
ment did he glare upon the phial that enshrined one of Niobe’s tears 
—and who can forget his look and exclamation, ‘‘ What a large tear!” 
As O’Keefe threw himself upon that portion of his audience who could 
appreciate the sublime of nonsense, so Munden, of all the actors since 
the year 1801, was the man to plunge without a misgiving into the 
full tide of an absurdity. Improbabiilty became to him a reality— 
excessive humour, the seriousness of daily livelihood ; caricature, 
sedateness ; most nonsense best sense. But Charles Lamb struck off 
Munden’s genius at a heat—“ There is one face,” says “he, of Farley, 
one face of Knight, one (but what a one it is !) of Liston, but Munden 
has none that you can properly pin down and call Ais. When you 
think he has exhausted his battery of looks, in unaccountable warfare 
with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new set of 
features, like Hydra. He is not one, but legion ; not so much a come- 
dian as a company. If his name could be multiplied like his counte- 
nance, it might fill a play-bill. He, and he alone, literally makes faces : 
applied to any other person, the phrase is a mere figure, denoting cer- 
tain modifications of the human countenance. Out of some invisible 
wardrobe he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and 
fetches them out as easily. I should not be surprised to see him 
some day put out the head of a river-horse, or come forth a pewitt or 
lapwing, some feathered metamorphosis. In the grand grotesque of 
farce”—(that is the precise term to use—“the grand grotesque of 
farce”)—“‘ Munden stands out as single and unaccompanied as 
Hogarth. Hogarth, strange to tell, had no followers ; the school of 
Munden began and must end with himself.” 

In the same transcendentalism of the grotesque in idea did 
O’Keefe conceive his extravaganza of “The Doldrum ;” wherein a 
perverse and undutiful old father, who (of course) thwarts the wishes 
of his child to be married to the man of her choice, is hoaxed 
into the belief that he has been asleep for several years. When he 
wakes, he hears his family, who are in the room watching him, 
discussing the miraculous visitation of his protracted sleep. When 
left alone for a few seconds, he surveys the room, and finds every- 
thing has been changed. The flowering shrubs in his window-recess 
have grown into forest trees. The inmates of the house no longer 
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pass from one room to another by means of stairs, but by machinery 
through trap-doors. He hears new idioms, and new expressions 
in their conversations. Every one and every thing has grown, and 
become antiquated during his trance. The servants have grown 
grey, and his little page has developed into a six-feet footman. In 
the recklessness and temerity, however, of their hoaxing, they spring 
a mine under their own plot. Upon his desiring to have a mutton 
chop for luncheon, they bring him, to all appearance, that portion 
of the loin, but which, for size, might have been the rib of a 
rhinoceros, and this wakes him from his mental lethargy. It will. 
easily be understood that both the farces alluded to are pieces of 
circumstance, situation, and action—not of distinguished humour 
in language, and still less of wit. In both of them, however, 
Munden has so exhausted me with laughter, that I have been 
compelled to seek refuge in some common-place duty-thought, to 
neutralise the effect of his wonderful tomfoolery. 

Contemporary with, and subsequent to, O’Keefe, a knot of 
dramatic humourists sprouted forth and flourished. There were 
Kenny and Reynolds, Morton and the Dibdins, with Colman the 
Younger, whose most popular farce of ‘‘The Wags of Windsor” 
brought him, perhaps, almost as much notoriety as his comedy of 
“John Bull.” The character of Jeremy Diddler, in Kenny’s farce 
of “ Raising the Wind,” is one of those happy strokes of genius that 
give a proverbial reputation to a character, and constitute it, so to 
say, the patron saint of a class. In the same category is that most 
felicitous of all modern class-characters—Poole’s renowned “Paul 
Pry ;” and which, though connected with and called a play in three 
acts, and therefore to be designated as legitimate comedy, yet its 
elements are so essentially farcical that I would allude to it in this 
place for that express purpose. In using the term “ farcical,” how- 
ever, it may naturally be retorted that the character of Paul Pry and 
his “ doings ” in the drama do not range beyond the ordinary events 
of social life, and therefore that they do not come within the limits 
of farce ; but, being granted that no romance of the imagination 
surpasses in the incongruity of its machinery and conduct the 
romance of real life, so the real character of Paul Pry, which every 
one can recognise and testify, and which indeed constituted its chief 
ground of popularity, from its ludicrous exaggeration of features and 
colouring, may allow of its being admitted into legitimate farce 
society. But it zs farce, and with a fine superaddition ; for choice 
language and delicate wit give a sterling value to, and elevate, even 
classify, its broad humour. 
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I will take leave to refer to two productions of this class (the 
author, I hope, being alive and happy) which four or five and twenty 
years of recollection still assure me that they displayed the essential 
qualities of pre-eminently clever farces. Mr. Oxenford’s “ Day Well 
Spent” and “ My Fellow Clerk” are perfect specimens of comic 
writing : lively, careless, rattling gaiety throughout : high spirits, love 
of fun, and an extreme sense of enjoyment carrying one from the 
first scene to the last in a whirl of amused perplexity, the source of 
which we hardly care to fathom or analyse. It is one of the 
privileges in the enjoyment of a legitimate farce, that there is little 
need to pause and inquire how and why we are entertained, still less 
to weigh probabilities of unity and design: suffice it that we laugh 
heartily, and find our lungs spontaneously “ crow like chanticleer.” 

In both of the pieces instanced, there occur one of those irresisti- 
bly comic si¢uations which it is the peculiar province of farce to con- 
ceive and present. In the first-named, the “Day Well Spent,” it is 
so contrived that each and all of the dramatis persone have their own 
several and very peculiar reasons for avoiding the presence of a 
certain old gentleman, “‘ Mister Cotton ;” and at one juncture of the 
entertainment, when all the characters are assembled on the stage, 
this particular individual approaches, and on the abrupt announce- 
ment of “ Mr. Cotton!” all fly off, and scour away like cockroaches, 
leaving him to make his entrance alone on the deserted scene, and 
which, only a moment before, had been all life, bustle, and merriment. 
“The wooden position” (as Lord Bacon would call it) into which 
Mr. Cotton is thus thrown, has an inexpressibly droll effect with the 
audience, and purely from the humourous contrast of the situations. 
This same farce abounds in them, and all are naturally as well as 
happily conceived. But in the one called “ My Fellow Clerk,” an 
incident is introduced which farce, and farce only, dare venture on. 
The hero, a young lawyer’s clerk, who has more ardour for theatrical 
amusements than for the thorny labours of his profession, discovers 
the same predilection in his junior fellow clerk ; and one quiet morn- 
ing, when they think themselves secure from interruption, he enchants 
his companion and himself with a vision of the glories of a certain 
suit of armour, which he keeps hidden for the purpose of private 
rehearsals of straddling and ranting. Piece by piece—cuirass, helmet, 
and sword are drawn forth cautiously from his desk—an armoury 
appropriated to such different instruments, and such different warfare! 
and are doted over by the two clerks, who have souls above parch- 
ment ; until, grown bold by degrees, and borne on the wings of 
enthusiasm, the hero dresses in his martial accoutrements, and 
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oblivious of all consequences, indulges in a grand fencing-bout, or, 
as a Victoria bill would announce it, “a terrific combat.” In the 
thick of his onslaught, who should enter the office but his master, the 
grave lawyer (deemed absent upon another “ engagement”), and 
whose look may be conceived, at the scene enacting in his quiet office. 
The junior clerk bolts, like a surprised rat ; but the poor stage-struck 
hero, in a spasm of consternation at the unexpected addition to his 
audience, casts down his arms, and madly endeavours to rid himself 
of the armour also; but alas! the fastenings to the fatal vizor (like 
those to the helmet of La Mancha’s Knight) elude all the attempts of 
his hurried fingers ; and he rushes about the office in a frenzied effort 
to extricate himself from the disastrous helmet—after all, not the first 
appearance of a lawyer in a brazen head-piece. These productions 
of Mr. Oxenford are excellent for humour of situation; the “ Paul 
Pry” of Poole is distinguished by humour of character. 

The circumstance of Theodore Hook having been the author of 
several fictions, novels, melo-dramas, and farces, may sanction my 
assuming the present advantage of placing upon record the very rare 
intellectual power he possessed in extempore rhythmical composition. 
In private and joyous circles, he was frequently known to accompany 
his performances at the pianoforte with humourous characteristic 
verses upon the individuals present, and in extraordinarily rapid suc- 
cession. Upon one occasion he was a dinner-guest of John and 
Daniel Kay, the original proprietors of the Albion Hotel in Alders- 
gate-street. In the course of the evening, the second brother had 
left the room upon some festive errand, and while absent, Hook had 
sung one of his complimentary humours upon a member present, 
who, by some peculiar personality had incited and amused him. 
Upon Daniel Kay’s return to the room, one of the company shouted 
to him, “Oh, D. Kay; you have missed such a treat!” (He was 
always called “D. Kay.”) ‘Well,’ answered Hook, “he shall be no 
loser.” He turned round to the instrument, and after extemporising 
a symphony for two or three minutes, he sang a few stanzas, every 
one ending with “D. Kay,” and the last stanza with the hope that 
“their friendships might never decay.” Upon another private occasion, 
he had been going the round of the party at table, and while playing 
his symphony, he asked his neighbour, in under tone, the name and 
Occupation of the next guest in succession. The answer he received 
produced the following :— 


Next comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes ; 

And you all must pay him whatever he axes: 

And down on the nail, without any flummery ; 

For, though he’s call’d Winter, his acts are all summary. 


VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. 
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One of the men whose peculiar vein of humour eminently fitted 
him to become a farce-writer was the late amiable-mannered and 
amiable-hearted Richard Brinsley Peake, godson of Sheridan, and 
named after him. Peake’s humour was odd, whimsical, and quite his 
own. It consisted in queer conceits, fancies, strange remnants and 
odds and ends of notions; which, worked all up together, used to 
come forth in the shape of some of the most amusing entertainments 
possible. The celebrated ones given by the elder Mathews, and 
which kept the town laughing from year to year—‘ from ear to ear,” 
in every sense—were almost all of them, indeed, I believe I may say 
all, put together by Peake. Peake appeared to great advantage in 
private society ; his talent for relating an anecdote with mimicry was 
quite extraordinary. Had he possessed sufficient self-reliance on his 
powers, he would have become a public favourite; for he had an 
admirably comic face, a various voice, and was blessed with an 
enviable temper. 

Of his farces, there was “ Before Breakfast ;” a little hotch-potch of 
Frenchman, Scotchman, blustering English country gentleman, and 
nervous Indian Nabob—all mingled together, and producing a choice 
“mixed pickle,” when introduced to the public table as a sauce- 
medium for the perfect acting of the elder Mathews, with Bartley, and 
W. Bennett. In this piece was an instance of Peake’s peculiar whimsi- 
cality, which though positively nothing in itself, always told on the 
stage. For example: Mathews is suddenly caught loitering about a 
garden, where he has no earthly business to be, and is questioned by 
the irascible old gentleman, Bartley, as to what he is doing there ; 
when, for want of any other excuse, at the moment, he immediately 
pretends to be a Frenchman, looking for frogs for his breakfast. 
“ Frogs !”—exclaims the old codger, in a fury of disgust—“ Frogs ! 
why, you nasty beast!!” The characteristic of Peake’s fun tells far 
better in acting than in reading; # also is the fun of situation, of 
awkward predicament, of perplexing absurdity, and therefore especially 
suited to farce. In “The Master’s Rival,” for instance (which was 
reckoned his best production) is a complete specimen of Peake’s 
native sense of fun, displayed in the character of the more timid of 
two swindling footmen—brothers, who are in a league to hoax and rob 
an old citizen of his daughter and her fortune. Whenever Peter—the 
brazen brother—ventures upon*some extra bold stroke, or rasher than 
usual trick, the coward brother is seized with a violent fit of tooth- 
ache. This Paul has been to Paris; has been in gaol there, and with 
other accomplishments, has picked up a smattering of French: 
accordingly, upon each paroxysm of mingled fear, conscience, and 
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pain, he claps his hand to his mouth, exclaiming, “O, my dong !— 
and when, in one of his scrapes, he has crept into a clock-case to 
hide ; he declares that his hollow tooth gave him there a fit of “tic 
douloureux.” He, however, has his alternate fits of rapture at his 
brother’s impudence—when it is successful: at one of his lucky hits 
therefore, he shouts in transport: “Ha! ha!! Peter’s a greater liar 
than ever!” Here is the first introduction of these worthies on the 
stage ; and which will afford a specimen of Peake’s manner, as well 
as the peculiar vein of his humour :— 


[Znter PauL SHACK. (PETER ts already on) with a trunk in his hand 
surrounded by a number of Porters and Boys, thrusting cards at him. 
All shouting, “‘ Hétel de Bains !”” “ Hitel d’Angleterre!” “ Hotel 
du Nord!” &c. 

Paul. No, no, Hallez ho diable! go to the devil: I’m not going to no hotel 
whatsomever. You are French fools to follow me—look arter the other gentlemen. 
Hallez, hallez, hallez! [Zxeunt mob, clamorously and laughing. 
How perfect I’ve got in the French language. I only said, hallez! and off they 
all went. Nice companion I’ve had all the way, with a pipe in his mouth ;— 
couldn’t speak a word of English, and has been smoking in my eye for the last 
six-and-thirty hours: both windows up because of my hollow dong. 

[Putting his handkerchief to his face. 

Peter. By Apollo and the Nine Muses, my beautiful brother Paul—Paul Shack ! 

Paul. Hallo !—eh !—hope nobody knows me. [Staring vacantly at PETER.] 
What, Peter,—Peter Shack! is it you ? 

Peter. Ay! alive and kicking. ‘You seem astonished. 

Paul. And wellI may be, Peter. I heard as how you was hanged in England, 
and I went into mourning for you. 

Peter. Very affectionate! Our feelings were nearly reciprocal; for I under- 
stood you were condemned to the galleys for some peccadillo in France, so I didn’t 
enquire any farther. 

Paul. Ha, ha! anybody, to hear us talk, would suppose us a couple of terrible 
rogues, brother Peter. 

Peter. Then their supposition would be somewhere near the mark, brother 
Paul. We began early at the Academy in Yorkshire, where we were boarded, 
lodged, taught, clothed and flogged for twelve pounds per annum. 

Paul. Yes; I remember the munching from the apple-tree, and the swishing 
from the birch-tree. 

Peter. Why, Paul, you have learned to joke. 

Paul. Bless you, Peter, nobody knows how witty I have got since I have been 
in France ; I am bon-motting it from morning till night. 

Peter. Ay, drive away care! that’s the maxim. 

Paul. Yes, care! Ah, sometimes I can’t help it, ’specially if I have had a little 
too much eau-de-wie overnight, I’m seized with such a digression of sperrets! Oh! 

Peter. A depression of your spirits. 

Paul. Well, it’s all the same. Oh, Peter, my pipkin, as I used to call you 
when you were a boy, there are times when I quite make up my mind to leave off 
all our old pranks and think of summut else. I creep into a corner of the stable, 
and sit on a truss of hay, and cry for my sins; yes, I must repent—change my 

Y2 
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course of life. I wish I could get a beadle’s situation in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Peter. A beadle! you have no soul; a superintendent of petty nuisances, a 
hector of charity children. 

Paul. Well, that’s better than doing what I do, and feeling what I feel ! 

Peter. Feel, what do you feel ? 

Paul, I feel this portmanteau ; and do you know, Peter, that I stole it ? 

Peter. Stole it! now I have some hopes of you. 

Paul. Tran away with it fromy m late master, because he didn’t pay me my 
wages. 

Peter. You have acted nobly; I will uphold you in any court of justicy 
({astde] I dare appear in. 

Paul. You don’t say so, Peter; I’ve had a good many twinges, every jolt of 
the diligence gave me one; and with my conscience, the backy smoke, and me 
hollow dong, I have undergone the torments of d’Enfer! 

Peter. The torments of what ? 

Paul. D’Enfer—French for hell. ‘You see the facts about this box are simply 
these :—Mr. Walentine Cowmeadow was sent to Paris by Sir Colley Cowmeadow 
to be polished up, and I went as his sarvant. Well, when he gets there the old 
gentleman requests him to lead an innocent life, and so what does the young 
gentleman do but he mixes in all sorts of voluptuousness. 

Peter. Went, I suppose, to the Palais Royal ? 

Paul. Yes, and ‘‘ went it” there, I can tell you—there was a game called 
“ nouge and roar.” 

Peter. Rouge et noir. 

Paul. Well, it’s all the same : then there was a quizziner in the Palais Royal. 

Peter. Cuisinier ! 

Paul. It’s all the same. My wig, how Mr. Cowmeadow used to eat! But most 
extravagant of all, there was a young lady, one Mad’msel Entersha, of the Grand 
Opera—O, my eye! everybody said she was a kick-shoes-extraordinaire ! 

Peter. Quelque chose extraordinaire ! 

Paul, It’s all the same. Well, Peter, would you believe it, Mr. Cowmeadow 
married her ! 

Peter. The Devil! 

Paul, Don’t mention that gentleman’s name. 

Peter. Then, I’m to understand that young Cowmeadow’s utterly ruined ? 

Paul. Ruined, and in prison for debt in Paris. So, finding matters in this 
state, and that Mad’msel Entersha had kicked everything out of window but this 
portmanteau, thinks I to myself, Paul, get you into the dilly, and be off to 
England. 

Peter. Ha, ha, ha! Poor Mr. Cowmeadow! 

Paul. Ah, poor fellow, with his French hedication, he has got nothing left now 
but a large pair of carrotty anchovies on his upper lip. 

Peter. Anchovies ? . 

Paul. Yes; here, you know. [Putting his fingers to his mouth.] 


Farce is one phase of humour suited to the English taste: its 
broad features require little or no thought, and it is not an unwelcome 
relief after witnessing the painful personation of a thought-stirring 
tragedy like that of “The Moor of Venice.” 





A REMINISCENCE OF WHITEWALL. 


HoeeT was in the year of grace 1869 that our steps, after many 
: (0 wanderings in and about places sacred to the private life of 
im) 


4 ) the racer, were at last turned towards Malton, that Corinth 
Ss "€ of Yorkshire sportsmen, to have left which unvisited is 
reckoned a shame and reproach in the county of acres. Pretender 
had given his name to the racing year, but had so dimmed his 
Leger reputation at Stockton that men began to cast about for his 
successor in favouritism, to reckon up the claims of outsiders, and 
to wonder whether John Scott had anything to bring to the rescue 
from his stronghold at Whitewall. Pero Gomez had lost the majority 
of his following at Ascot, the pretensions of The Drummer were well 
nigh played out, and transient flashes in the betting only showed 
the existence of Martyrdom, George Osbaldeston, Duke of Beaufort, 
and others of the same kidney. What wonder, then, that curious eyes 
were once more turned upon Langton Wold and the doings of a 
little chesnut horse duly chronicled in the advices of horsewatchers, 
and the name of Royal Oak blossomed on a sudden into one as 
familiar as those of olden times who had effected such surprises for 
the Wizard of the North. Henceforth Yorkshire knew no undivided 
allegiance to the Johnstone blue and silver, but a goodly moiety 
was transferred to the sturdy little son of Gamester and his veteran 
trainer. His doings on Langton Wold excited all the old enthusiasm 
of the Tykes, which had led them to believe that John Scott could 
manufacture a St. Leger winner out of a selling plater, and that 
Malton bells would once more ring in another hero of the great 
Doncaster fray. Accordingly the ‘“‘Oak” was interviewed most 
persistently by all who could claim any sort of excuse for an entrée 
to Whitewall, and its veteran master, with his usual kind considera- 
tion and courtesy, bade all such welcome to see and judge for 
themselves. Hence it came to pass that we, sojourning at the 
northern “ Queen of watering places,” felt that this golden opportu- 
nity should not be lost of visiting a place of such interest in Turf 
history, and to be able to make our boast in after days that all that 
was remaining of the ancient glories of Whitewall had been unfolded 
to our gaze. A dense sea mist penetrated far inland, and the cold 
September morning chilled us with the first touch of winter as we 
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sped onwards through downland and moorland to the shrine of our 
pilgrimage. 

Our charioteer seemed intuitively to know the mission on which 
we had come, and after the manner of his countrymen was thoroughly 
versed in racing lore, more especially that appertaining to the great 
stable we had come to visit. Like many others, too, in that district, 
he was entirely wrapped up in the local champion, and his faith was 
great as ever in the Wizard’s work. The southern horses were held 
in general contempt in the Ridings, and between Pretender and 
**The Oak,” it was generally agreed that the great prize of the North 
would be kept at home for this year at least. 

The mist lifted gradually as we wound our way upwards towards the 
far-famed wold, and in another moment the Whitewall string were visi- 
ble as they wound down a field path by a short cut to their training 
grounds. There, too, was the brougham, so well known to all the 
country round, from which John Scott had long directed the move- 
ments of his squadron, and which the distance post at Doncaster 
knew so well. By the time the gate had opened to admit us, by 
special favour, to a close inspection of the gallops, the sun had 
asserted his power, and the misty forms of the rolling wolds were 
unveiled in all the mellow richness of their autumn garb. Their 
golden trophies had been duly garnered in, and as yet no fiery finger 
of autumn had been laid on the woodlands, and the “ distant and 
random” shots told that the festival of St. Partridge was being 
religiously kept in the land. 

Langton Wold rather disappoints the eye accustomed to the classic 
plains of Newmarket, the vast extent of the Berkshire downland, 
and the wood-crowned ridge of Danebury, while the tan gallop shows 
by its intricate mazes how jealously advantage has been taken of all 
the scope at the trainer’s command. The turf is short and elastic, 
and the whole extent of the ground more parklike than we are 
accustomed to regard the exercise grounds of the South. Yet the 
veriest giants of a bygone age of Turf history have flown up its breezy 
undulating tracks, and the enthusiastic Tyke looks upon it as sacred 
ground, almost hallowed by the hoof prints of a long line of heroes 
and heroines whose glories culminated in the peerless “ West.” The 
envious plough may turn its surface, and crops wave over its breast, 
but as long as tuft or tree remains, so long will the Wold be associated 
with the name of Scott and the brilliant annals of Whitewall. 

John Scott’s welcome was of that dignified yet cordial description 
which at once put strangers at their ease, while at the same time it 
inspired a feeling of the utmost respect towards one who was not only 
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regarded as the highest master of his craft, but as an English gentle- 
man of the good olden style. Everything with him was open as the 
day, and all information that could be reasonably expected was im- 
parted pleasingly and without the slightest attempt at mystification 
adopted by too many of his professional brethren. Had we owned 
some of the animals in his stable we could hardly have expected a 
greater share of attention and explanation of all matters connected 
with the more prominent among them. Handing us over to the 
charge of his lieutenant, Jem Perren, the veteran took up his post at 
his favourite distance from the finish of the gallop, and we were 
placed in the best position for seeing all the work then about com- 
mencing. The lion’s share among the horses of course belonged to 
Mr. Bowes, the staunchest patron that Whitewall ever knew, and one 
who through all changes of fortune has stood by the guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of his early days, when Mundig and Cotherstone 
made that “remarkable youngster’s” name famous, and the black 
and gold took rank at once with the most formidable jackets of the 
time. Nothing superlative had hailed from Streatlam for some 
years past, but what material did come to hand was invariably made 
the best of, and the Whitewall polish was as bright as ever. Toison 
d’Or worked merrily away with the Park Hill in her eye, and War 
had forgotten the vagaries of his hot youth, and settled down into a 
respectable leader of all work with the sour-headed Taraban. Little 
did we dream that the sulky chesnut, who dates from Hermit’s year, 
as he showed the way somewhat unwillingly up the tan, would so far 
mend his manners as to redeem in old age the character for smartness 
he had acquired in his youthful days, and settle down into a successor 
to Beeswing and Underhand in the pitmen’s race, and carry off the 
Goodwood Stakes from a great Woodyeates moral. There was 
always a sort of dawning of fine form about him, but it came and 
went in such desultory flashes that the stable despaired, and doomed 
him to “altered” circumstances at last. They said he had a preference 
for one peculiar bin at Whitewall, and that spirits did not suit him 
at all, and that in his evil moments not even John Scott could charm 
him back to good behaviour. 

Many were the tales and traits of his former charges imparted to 
us by Jem Perren, made still more racy and amusing by the narrator’s 
manner of discoursing. How Cape Flyaway was the surest time- 
keeper the stable ever knew, how Toxophilite’s heart went long 
before the public suspected that the Derby bay had a soft spot, and 
how, after all sorts of shifts and expedients, the Marquis’s temper 
was conquered at last, and the “noble savage” brought another 
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Leger to Whitewall. How a long string of Lord Glasgow’s nameless 
brood took temporary refuge in John Scott’s, of the terrible confusion 
of pedigrees at first, of the number of worthless animals the eccentric 
old nobleman insisted on keeping in training, and of the laconic note 
written by the employer to his trainer, in which he regretted that one 
of his animals had a good chance of getting lightly into a handicap, 
and insisted on first showing the public its real form. 

In the meantime the “Oak” had been stripped, and the “tardy 
Taraban ” deputed to lead him a finishing gallop after his canter had: 
been completed. You could see them far away, eking out the two 
miles stretch by threading many an intricacy of the track, and the 
boys began to send them along in earnest as they came within two 
distances from home, and immediately under the vigilant eye of John 
Scott himself. The‘sturdy little chesnut seemed to like the business 
well enough, but the “‘old un’” put his ears back as if he had had 
enough, and allowed the Oak to pull over him at the finish. What- 
ever the merits of the horse might be, we could see plainly enough 
that the supernacular Whitewall polish, which no one cou/d put on just 
like John Scott, was not wanting, and that the son of Gamester was 
an honest one, and seemingly a sticker to boot. If the Marquis had 
endowed Viscount with a slice of his ungovernable temper, Columbine 
had transmitted to him the deep, rich mahogany bay coat, which 
looked so deceivingly tempting when Custance had his leg up at 
Doncaster the year before. Nobleman hardly gave promise of grow- 
ing into the stout symmetrical nag whose luck in rich sweepstakes 
has been of good service in keeping the time-honoured name of 
Bowes before the public, and who is sound as an acorn still. Golds- 
borough was on the sick list, and but an indifferent advertisement for 
the “ Almighty Dollar” who begot him, and then George Osbaldeston 
came thundering past, and the morning’s work was brought to a 
conclusion. 

We were duly recommended not to lose the opportunity of a 
glimpse at the breeding stud of I’Anson on our way back to White- 
wall. The green and straw belt which Charlton knew so well, and 
which subsequently fell on Chaloner and Snowden’s shoulders, was 
not so formidable as of old, but its owner could afford to bide his 
time, though it might be long ere such another as “Blair” of the 
bald face followed Caller Ou up the echoing gallops on the Wold. 
Blink Bonny, whose box was affectionately pointed out to us, had 
become a mere memory ; the mighty chesnut was among the mothers 
of Eltham, and Caller Ou was the bright particular star of the 
establishment, attended by certain high bred dames of the famous 
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Queen Mary blood. “T’ould mare” could not be said {to have 
altered much, and with her high withers, drooping quarters, and 
massive forehand, did not look anything like the celebrity she justly 
claims to be. Cramond was of the true Bay Middleton type, but 
Yorkshire faith in him did not seem likely to wax strong, and the 
dappled bay has had a hard battle to fight. 

There is an air of dignified repose about Whitewall House which 
rather takes it out of the region of training quarters, and sets it down 
in the high street. of some country town, the light of whose olden 
days is faded and gone. But the welcome was as hearty as ever, 
and the veteran as pleased to fight some of his old battles over again, 
as if we had been his contemporaries and witnesses of the stirring 
scenes so graphically depicted. ‘The Druid” had been there before 
us, and doubtless had added something to that rich fund of anecdote 
which he was never tired of turning to the best account, and by its 
means compiling a history of the Turf which charms as much by its 
pleasantness as it convinces by its sincerity of style. Sitting in the 
pleasant parlour, glowing with autumn sunlight, we thought how many 
high and mighty ones of a bygone Turf generation had held solemn 
conclave on the eve of some important event; how the greatest in 
the land had taken secret counsel with their trusty and well- 
esteemed servant, and how genial had been their intercourse with 
one whom all delighted to honour. Lord Derby, joyful as a boy let 
loose from school, and forgetful of the “‘cold shade of Opposition,” 
had lingered over his holiday here ; and even the crotchetty old Earl of 
Glasgow had relaxed the querulous tone of his voice, and ceased to 
hitch his white jeans in true sailor fashion when he pitched his 
roving tent for a season at Whitewall, and wasted his own and his 
entertainer’s breath by discussing pedigrees in which Physalis, and 
Clarissa, and the eternal Miss Whip played such important parts. 

Ranged round the cheerful parlours were all manner of Turf 
memorials, from the shank-bones of old Trump, which formed carving- 
knife and fork handles on the hospitable sideboard, down to the latest 
thank-offering of some grateful patron. The elegant claret-jug re- 
minded of Lord Falmouth and Queen Bertha, and Aldcroft’s famous 
rush which settled the Oaks chance of Marigold, and raised up a 
formidable antagonist to Lord Clifden on the Town Moor. Another 
choice specimen of the silver-worker’s art commemorated Lord 
Annesley’s connection with Whitewall, and brought back a score of 
pleasing memories of the dapper little Sweet Sauce, who played such 
havoc among the Goodwood Cups in 1862, and made his owner’s 
mauve jacket the cynosure of many a pair of bright eyes on the Ladies’ 
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Lawn. There was scarcely a distinguished sportsman connected with 
the stable who had not left behind him some token of his regard for 
John Scott, and some acknowledgment of the integrity and ability 
which were the presiding genii of the place. And Mrs. Scott would 
tell you how she treasured more than all that simple sixpenny piece 
set round with brilliants, which not only formed the elegant compli- 
ment of Lord Falmouth to the judgment of the mistress of White- 
wall, but recorded the only bet made by the kind-hearted and high- 
minded Cornish nobleman. A host of other racing mementoes 
recalled the names of those mighty ones who had gone forth to 
victory, and whose forms still lived on the crowded walls on the 
canvas of Herring and Hall. There was “ Velocipede, one of the 
best horses, and the very best actioned one I ever trained, sir,” over 
whose blood Greeks and Trojans had waged such bitter warfare, that 
the combatants have at last given way through sheer distress, neither 
side being content to bate one iota of their creed. Most of the 
seventeen St. Leger winners, too, were there ; Launcelot and Maroon, 
in the Westminster yellow and black, now the rallying standard of 
the Merry division, could not, of course, be separated ; the sweet 
“‘ quality,” Newminster, whose Doncaster preparation was such a 
masterpiece of training art, looked down upon caparisoned and 
mounted for the fray in the Chesterfield colours reversed ; Warlock, a 
veritable dusty miller among thoroughbreds, stood out with his roan 
coat and unmistakable Birdcatcher outline ; and “ Daniel,” and “The 
West,” and a host of others, who have known so well the winding 
road to the Wold, the intricacies of the tan track, or the last few 
finishing touches on the Pigburn gallops. 

But other sights waited us, and our guide led the way towards that 
wonderful range of boxes, of all sizes and shapes, which form the 
Whitewall stable. Many were then untenanted, but 

The plates on the door for a trophy remaining, 
Of deeds unsurpassed in the annals of training, 


The last touch of time and oblivion disdaining, 
Are relics of days we would fondly recall. 


The gilding on the plates had become tarnished, and the names and 
performances of their owners illegible, but there was hardly one we 
deciphered which did not point backwards to some great name in Turf 
history, or a landmark in recording pages of the Stud Book. West 
Australian’s drawing room was there unchanged as when the 
Melbourne bay delighted the heart of Frank Butler, and of its many 
illustrious occupants none have left behind them half so brilliant a 
reputation. In him Mr. Bowes’ brilliant luck seemed to have culmi- 
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nated, for since that time no champion worthy of the name has carried 
the Streatlam black and gold which Fordham has inherited from 
names of the highest account in the jockey world. There is an 
anecdote in store for us at every turn, at every corner some circum- 
stance connected with olden days would be vividly brought before us, 
and a double interest instilled into those phases of Turf history 
enacted upon this classic ground. The sheeny perfection of polish 
was upon every coat in the stalls, and September had brought 
that ripeness which, like the bloom on the fruit, only heralds its fall. 
The chesnut hope of the stable shone in the prime of health and con- 
dition, the musclein thighs, quarters, and arms stood out in grandly 
moulded bosses, and we little thought how soon his fate was to be sealed, 
and the mighty Pretender to know him for a foeman no more. Westwick 
was in course of “making up” into a Sultan, and some promising 
yearlings were just starting out for their afternoon’s constitutional when 
we entered that part of the homestead devoted to stud purposes, and 
then we had seen all the establishment in its completeness. Stay, we 
have made no mention of the numerous trades carried on for domestic 
purposes, of the forge, the saddle and clothing store, the well- 
stocked farm yard, and the bacon room, from whose ceiling mighty 
flitches were depending, to be requisitioned only by the Uhlans 
now so busily engaged in the peaceful occupation of “stable hours.” 
It spoke volumes too for the dignity and worth of the establishment 
that the same well-tried retainers should stand by it as in more 
prosperous days. Mr. John Scott could reckon among his patrons 
the é/ite of the racing world; and the movements of his horses were 
surrounded with a more considerable degree of interest than that at 
present attaching to a comparatively insignificant string. And should 
we inquire into the reasons which induced many of his most ardent 
supporters to seek “fresh fields and pastures new ” for their animals, 
they would be discovered in the fact that racing had become more 
popularised in the South, and that Newmarket was found more con- 
veniently placed as a central starting point, and more readily acces- 
sible for those frequent inspections which the real lover of racing 
loves to institute. Himself a native of Chippenham, and far removed 
from “head-quarters,” John Scott held no communion and experienced 
no sympathy with the place of his birth ; but found himself more at 
home and his tastes better suited among the tribes whose capital is 
overshadowed by the grey minster towers of old Ebor. Planted in a 
foreign yet congenial soil, he developed into a type of the best which 
his adopted country produced ; his very name had a true north 
British ring about it ; and his nature thoroughly adapted itself to the 
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temper and requirements of the circle in which he moved. When he 
came southwards, it was like the passage of some ancient patriarch 
with his retinue and followers of every degree ; and Leatherhead will 
remember yet those “Sundays before the Derby,” which brought to- 
gether such brilliant and aristocratic assemblages to assist at his morning 
gallops. Over the Border, too, his name was better known than 
even that of his neighbour, “ belted Will” I’Anson, who is Scotch to 
the backbone, and the names of whose animals recal his attachment 
to the Land o’ Cakes. As a breeder John Scott must yield the palm 
to many more famous, but in his judgment of young stock he 
especially excelled. Nor did we ever hear his expressed partiality 
for any particular strain of blood ; but he rather seemed to think that 
it was action that did it all ; and truly the Leger warriors he led back 
to scale were of as varied blood and shape and make as could 
be discovered in many a day’s inspection of our breeding establish- 
ments. 

In olden days how many a sheeted crack had wound his way down 
the road to Malton we now pursued beneath the ashen shade! Those 
were indeed the palmy days of the North, when the footstep of the 
proud Southron was hardly so well known as now on the Knaves- 
mire and Town Moor, and when many a successful Yorkshire raid 
was carried into the vantage ground of the enemy at Epsom or New- 
market. ‘Times have altered now, when the “spots” of Aske are 
no longer guiding stars to the Zetland clan, and the mighty “ Volti” 
has failed to keep the staunch old Earl’s stalls full of champions as 
doughty as himself; when the Eglinton tartan is but a memory, and 
Fobert, Marlow, and the Dutchman school sleep the sleep of the just; 
when old John Osborne has ceased from calculating nursery weights 
in the Ashgill parlour ; and when Tom Dawson is the sole relic of 
another school of trainers, of which a later generation have amplified 
the learning but forgotten perchance the practice; and have aimed 
to shine rather as gentlemen than to please as servants. Yet it may 
be but for a season that the great racing county shall continue in 
her night of obscurity, and the “whirligig of time” may work such 
changes as to bring back once more the “ Saturnia regna” to the 
world of sport. The heart of the Yorkshireman is still faithful to his 
old love, and racing and hunting may yet go hand in hand together 
as they did while “Sir Tatton” held sway at Sledmere, and the 
highest in the land shared the cares of state with anxieties of training, 
and the home far excellence of the racehorse was Whitewall House. 
‘ John Scott has gone, carrying with him the regrets of the few con- 
temporaries spared to deplore his loss, the respect of that large body 
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of the public whose racing tastes he helped to educate, and the sym- 
pathy of those who had learned to look upon him as a friend and 
benefactor. His pupils in the art he loved so well have been many 
and become famous, and if they cannot hope to rival their old master 
in the possession of those high gifts which so dignified and exalted 
his position as the prince of trainers, one lesson strictly and consis- 
tently inculcated in his school at least they will not forget: to be 
faithful to their employers, faithful to themselves, and, while culti- 
vating every virtue to adorn their calling, to esteem honour and truth 
above all. 
ASTEROID. 














Tom PROVIS. 
THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE’S NOTORIOUS CLIENT. 





‘“‘ There was a well known case in which I was engaged—that of Tom Provis, 
who called himself Sir Richard Smythe. Upon the brief nothing could be more 
complete than that claim.”—Lord Chief Fustice Bovill, during the hearing of 
the Tichborne case, Fan. 25, 1872. 


SHE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE must have often thought of 
i that well known case since his acquaintance with the 
claimant to the Tichborne property. It is a curious 
coincidence that the leading counsel for the notorious 
Tom Provis should be the Judge in the next most celebrated case 
of the century. When his Lordship’s memory went back to the 
famous trial there was another person in court who played a 
leading part in the Gloucestershire drama. The solicitors who 
opposed the claim of Tom Provis to the extensive estates of 
the Smythes of Ashton Court, estimated at £20,000 to £30,000 a 
year, were Messrs. Palmer and Wansey, of Bristol. Mr. Palmer, the 
head of the firm, has long since retired from practice, but has been 
a constant attendant in Court during the Tichborne trial. The Judge 
on the occasion of the trial at the Gloucestershire assizes was Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, the Attorney General’s father. ‘Time plays 
curious freaks at the bar. 

People who remember the case of the assumed Sir Richard Smythe 
pretend to trace a parallel between that case and the Tichborne 
trial, but the only association between the two is their remarkable 
character. Whether the claimant in the Tichborne case is an 
impostor or the true Sir Roger, he is altogether a different person to 
the notorious Tom Provis. The only excuse we can have for 
reviewing the strange story of the Gloucestershire baronetcy at this 
time is on the ground of the Lord Chief Justice’s reference to it, and 
the public appetite for anything and everything which can be said to 
have the slightest association with the Tichborne romance. The case 
is reported at length in the Zimes of 1853 and 1854, for Tom Provis, 
after the failure of his claim in the Civil side, was arrested and taken 
to the Criminal Court to stand his trial for perjury and forgery. Sir 
Bernard Burke, in his “ Vicissitudes of Families,” has also given a 
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well-written summary of the case, from which and the Zimes’ reports 
and other sources we venture to narrate this twice-told tale. 

The Smythes of Ashton Court (a beautiful residence on the river at 
Clifton) are a good old English family. They first settled upon their 
present estate in the 15th century. Hugh Smythe, son of Thomas 
Smythe, M.P. for the county of Somerset, 1634, was created a 
baronet for his loyal services by Charles I. The family papers are said 
to include many very interesting documents of that period, and the 
muniment-room at Ashton Court gives every evidence of the careful 
preservation of the family records in each successive generation. At 
the commencement of this century, Sir John Hugh Smythe, Baronet, 
was in possession of the estates. In 1802 he died without issue, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Sir Hugh Smythe, eldest son of 
Thomas Smythe, of Stapleton, Gloucestershire. Although he was twice 
married, Sir Hugh was known to have no issue by either wife. In 
1824 he was succeeded by his only brother, the late Sir John Smythe, 
baronet, who dying without issue in 1849, left his eldest sister 
Clarence, the wife of John Upton, Esquire, of Westmoreland, in full 
possession of the family estates. Her son, Thomas Upton, died during 
her lifetime, and in 1852 the property came to her grandson, John 
Hey Greville Upton, a minor, who dropping the name of Upton, 
assumed the name and arms of Smythe, by royal licence, and he was 
afterwards, when he came to age, restored to the family title and 
dignity of baronet. At the death of Mrs. Clarence Smythe in 1852, 
Mrs. Upton made her son a ward of the Court of Chancery, and 
placed the estates in the hands of her brother, Mr. Arthur Way 
(afterwards member for Bath), who was appointed receiver of the 
Ashton Court estates by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Way had hardly entered upon his duties when he received 
a letter, dated Bristol, September 8, 1852, from Thomas Rodman, 
Esq., of Wellington, “the deputy steward of Sir Richard Smytle, 
Baronet, Somerset,” claiming the estates, forbidding the destruction 
of deer in the park, requesting Mr. Way to consider himself a 
trespasser, and informing him that Sir Richard Smythe had that 
day taken possession in person of Heath House, at Stapleton, 
and that he would in future consider Mr. Way’s visits at that 
house or lands a trespass. Mr. Way was speedily treated to the 
next chapter of the extraordinary story thus inaugurated. Joseph 
Turvey, an old servant of the family, presented himself from Heath 
house, the family mansion in Gloucestershire, with the following 
information. Two suspicious-looking men had called at Heath 
House on the previous afternoon and requested to see the establish- 
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ment. Turvey, not unaccustomed to visits of this character, had 
commenced to show them over the house. When the old servitor 
pointed out the picture of Sir Hugh Smythe, one of the visitors, 
suddenly exclaiming, “‘O my beloved father!” prostrated himself 
before the painting, and informed the astonished Joseph that he was 
the owner of the estates. Unable to restrain himself, Joseph 
exclaimed, “‘ Now I tell ye what it is; I’ve known the family, man 
and boy, this fifty year, and I’ve never seen the likes of you 
among ’em, and if you don’t just clear out, I'll kick ye out, and 
that’s all about it ;” whereon the visitors thought discretion the better 
part of valour and disappeared. On this very day the pretended 
Sir Richard Smythe and his solicitor, Mr. Rodham, presented 
themselves at Ashton Court. Mr. Way received them, and after 
sarcastically complimenting “Sir Richard” on his baronetcy desired 
the fiillest information. The solicitor made a long rambling explana- 
tion, after which “Sir Richard” requested that the household 
should be discharged to enable him to bring in his own servants. He 
asked for the keys, and said he would allow Mr. Way two hours to 
take his departure. Mr. Way, having been a patient listener, now 
remarked, “‘ I must now request your attention to what I say. You 
have come here in the face of day to perpetrate a robbery of no 
ordinary kind. In a case so monstrous I can make no distinction 
between solicitor and client. You must both leave the house within 
the minute, or be prepared to take the consequences.” They 
remonstrated. Mr. Way remained unmoved. ‘The minute had 
hardly expired when he rang the bell. The servants entered, carried 
off “Sir Richard” and his client, “legs and arms,” and deposited 
them outside the house. 

Little further was heard of the new baronet until the following 
spring, when a well-known solicitor, Mr. Cattlin, began to act 
for “Sir Richard.” The new solicitor served the tenantry with 
notices to account to no one but himself, “the agent of Sir 
Richard,” but only one of the tenants was led into following this 
course. Rumour soon gave out that Sir Richard had come into 
possession of important documents establishing his claim, and he 
grew in favour. Whereas a short time previously he was a pauper, he 
was now in possession of St. Vincent’s Priory, Clifton, with a person 
who styled herself Lady Smythe presiding at his table. Trades- 
men crowded round him, foreseeing great custom, and were not only 
willing but eager to advance him money. Sir Richard and Lady 
Smythe went on Sundays to the church followed by a lacquey carrying 
the family Bible. Mr. Way was served with a writ of ejectment by 
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Mr. Cattlin to regain possession of Heath House, Stapleton and 
Elmington Farm, both in the county of Gloucester. The family 
solicitors, Messrs. Palmer and Wansey, were informed that Mr. 
Cattlin was in possession of a will that rendered the title of Sir 
Richard Smythe beyond doubt. Mr. Way and Mr. Palmer sought 
inspection of this will, and convinced themselves that it was a bare- 
faced forgery, and were satisfied that it was the work of “Sir Richard” 
himself, seeing that the misspelling corresponded with the misspelling in 
letters of the plaintiff's. Mr. Way and his solicitors began to prepare 
for the trial. A detective was set to watch Mr. Cattin’s offices. Mr. 
Field, acting for the defence, commenced his labours of tracing the 
pedigree of the plaintiff. Mr. Way (who was well qualified for his 
task, having acted as a Justice of the Peace in New South Wales) 
went to Ireland to make inquiries in the neighbourhood of Court 
MacSherry, where, according to the plaintiff's case, Sir Hugh Smythe 
had married his (plaintiff's) mother, Hesther Gookin, in 1796. “Sir 
Richard” had been there before him, and at the Earl- of Bandon’s 
had reported that “ an illegitimate heir had got possession of his vast 
estates.” The alleged marriage with Hesther Gookin proved to be a 
fabrication, that lady never having existed. Mr. Field was equally 
successful in his researches. He not only discovered that the 
plaintiff was not Sir Richard Smythe, but found out wo he was. 
When the trial came on for hearing at the Gloucester Summer 
Assizes, August 8, 1853, there was great excitement throughout the 
shire, and in fact throughout the country. Mr. Justice Coleridge pre- 
sided as Judge ; Mr. Bovill, Q.C., Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. Phipson 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Sir Frederick Thesiger, Q.C., Mr. 
Crowder, Q.C., Mr. Alexander, Q.C,, Mr. Tufnell, and Mr. Gray, for 
the defence. Mr. Bovill, in opening the case, explained that at the 
death of Sir Hugh Smythe the estates passed to his brother, Sir John 
Smythe, and that plaintiff came to a knowledge of his rights by going 
to Sir John in 1849, and informing him of his relationship to the 
deceased, Sir Hugh Smythe. The news so affected the Baronet that 
he died the next morning. The learned counsel said that for want 
of funds plaintiff had been prevented from asserting his right to the 
property, but that now it would be established beyond doubt that 
he was the son of Sir Hugh Smythe, by Jane, the daughter of Count 
Vandenbergh, to whom he was married in 1796 in Ireland. The entry 
of the marriage in a family Bible would be proved. A brooch would 
be produced with the name of Jane Gookin upon it, together with her 
portrait. She had died in childbirth, and Sir Hugh Smythe being 
anxious to marry the daughter of the Bishop of Bristol, Miss Wilson, 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. z 
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the plaintiffs birth was kept a secret, and he was brought up in the 
house of a carpenter named Provis, at Westminster. It was this that 
had given rise to the report that plaintiff was an impostor. Mr. 
Bovill further argued that a man named Grace, Sir Hugh’s butler, 
had informed Sir Hugh that his son had gone abroad and was dead. 
A letter was produced as having been written by Sir Hugh to his 
wife on the eve of her confinement, wishing her a safe delivery. The 
case went on to prove that in 1819 Sir Hugh was married again to a 
Miss Howell, and at this time Sir Hugh, believing his son to be alive, 
executed a document declaring the plaintiff to be his son, and that 
the document was discovered in the possession of Lydia Reed, the 
plaintiff's nurse, and that it was signed by Sir Hugh Smythe and Sir 
John Smythe, his brother. It was purported to have been discovered 
in the possession of an attorney’s clerk in London. In the narrative 
of the personal career of plaintiff it was alleged that he had gone 
abroad and given himself up to study until his return in 1826, when 
he became a lecturer on mnemonics. He suspected he was the 
rightful heir, but circumstances prevented him taking the necessary 
steps until 1849. The learned counsel intimated that the main fact 
in the case would be that Sir Hugh Smythe was married in Ireland, 
and that the plaintiff was the issue of that marriage. The learned 
counsel narrated the plaintifi’s story with remarkable force and 
eloquence, making a telling appeal to the jury, on account of 
the difficulties his client had to encounter in prosecuting his case 
against an opponent so formidable as the defendant. He complained 
that the defendant’s agents had intimidated his witnesses, but he 
nevertheless had confidence in their coming forward and attesting 
the truth. Nothing could appear more honest and just than the 
plaintifi’s claim, as Mr. Bovill set it forth from his clear and 
admirably-drawn instructions. It was a case, too, which might well 
excite the sympathy of a high-minded gentleman like the present 
Chief Justice ; but he and his brethren in the case were destined to 
be cruelly sold by this ill-used heir, who had been brought up by a 
carpenter when he should have been enjoying the comforts of 
luxuries of his high position. The plaintiff being called into the 
box related his extraordinary story, swearing that the will of the late 
Sir Hugh Smythe had reached him in a brown paper parcel from 
London from one “Frederick Crane,” whom he had never seen. 
The will was sealed with a seal containing the arms of the Smythe 
family, with the motto “Qui Capit capitor.” The case went on 
for some time most prosperously. The result looked like a 
certainty for the claimant. There was great excitement in court 
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when Sir Frederick Thesiger rose to cross-examine him. The 
learned counsel shook some of the strong points that had been 
laid down, but nothing of a startling nature transpired until 
plaintiff's further cross-examination on August ro, when he denied 
that he ever went by the name of Provis, or that he had ever 
said John Provis, of Warminster, lately of Frome, was his father, 
or had ever claimed kindred with Mr. Provis, the manager of 
the Yeovil bank. He said he had only been married once, and that 
the name of his wife was Ashton. Sir F. Thesiger then handed him 
a letter which he had written to Miss Clarence Smythe, in which the 
plaintiff stated, “I have a second wife.” Plaintiff explained that he 
might have meant a young wife, but he was soon after obliged to 
admit his second marriage by the name of “ Mr. Thomas Provis.” 
He admitted that he had applied to Mr. Moring, a seal engraver in 
Holborn, and ordered some seals to be engraved; but did not on 
that occasion order a steel seal to be made according to pattern, 
which he brought with the crest, garter, and motto of the Smythes of 
Long Ashton to be engraved thereon, but that he ordered it after- 
wards. 

A startling and dramatic incident occurred at this stage of the 
trial. A person in Oxford Street, after reading in the Zimes the 
account of the case as far as it had gone, telegraphed to Sir F. 
Thesiger that he could give important information. Counsel on 
both sides had not been pestered with letters and telegrams as they 
have been in the Tichborne case. ‘Telegrams were fewer and more 
startling things, too, a few years ago than they are now. This one 
was promptly answered, and the reply came as quickly, requesting 
Sir F. Thesiger to ask plaintiff whether in January last he had not 
gone to a person at 161, Oxford Street, and desired him to engrave 
the Bandon crest upon the rings produced, and also to engrave the 
name “ Gookin” on the brooch. Sir F. Thesiger read the despatch, 
and put the question to plaintiff, who, having already been a good 
deal worn by the cross-examination, fairly broke down under this last 
attack. Amid the breathless excitement of the Court, and turning 
sickly pale, complainant said, “I did.” A few more questions were 
put, after which Mr. Bovill rose, and addressing the Court said he 
could scarcely express the emotion which he felt at the turn the case 
had taken. After such an exposure, which was unparalleled in courts 
of justice, he and his learned brethren felt it would be inconsistent 
with their duty as gentlemen of the bar to continue the contest any 
longer. 

A verdict was at once given for the defendant, and “Sir Richard” 

Z2 
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was afterwards taken in custody and placed in the dock as “Tom 
Provis,” to take his trial for perjury and forgery. At the criminal 
investigation curious revelations came to light as to the way in 
which the clever impostor had got up his case. The seal engraver, 
Mr. Moring, proved that the brown paper was the same in which 
he had sent a seal made by the prisoner’s order, on the 17th March, 
1853. He engraved the arms and the motto of the Smythe family 
on this seal. The “U” in “Qui Capit Capitur” had become blotted 
and was made to resemble an “O.” The engraver had not noticed 
the error. The seal which was produced in court by the prisoner had 
on it the fatal word “ Capitor,” with which the deed had been sealed. 

The will of 1823 it was shown had been written on parchment 
chemically prepared, and by a process unknown until within four- 
teen years of the trial. The forged letter from Sir Hugh to his 
“wife Jane,” mentioned “Lydia Reed” as a fitting nurse for her, 
and the claimant had stated that this was the woman who had 
brought him up, and from whom he had obtained a picture of the late 
Sir Hugh and the other relics of his family, which were exhibited in 
court. Unfortunately for him, however, his own sister, Mrs. Heath, 
and other witnesses proved that they had known the picture for thirty 
or forty years as “the portrait of John Provis, the eldest son of the 
carpenter.” Mrs. Heath declared that she had never known him as 
any other than her own brother, until he had become a public 
lecturer on “‘ Mnemonics,” and travelled about the country under the 
title of “Dr. Smith.” A Bible was put in evidence showing his 
marriage to Mary Anne Whittick, and several witnesses proved his 
marriage, although he had denied that interesting event on oath 
during the trial. The ancient rings and some other relics were found to 
have been purchased at the shop of Mr. Cocks, jeweller, Oxford Street, 
in 1853. On one of these rings the prisoner had engraved “ Jane, 
wife of Hugh Smythe, Esq., m. 1796—d. 1797.” This particular ring 
bought as ancient turned out to be of comparatively modern manu- 
facture. On another ring he had had engraved “ Jane Gookin,” and 
it was in connection with this particular ring that he broke down 
when cross-examined upon the engraver’s telegram. Mr. Cocks’s 
book was produced. It contained entries of directions for engraving 
made by the prisoner himself. 

Tom Provis from the dock cross-examined the witnesses against 
him at great length, interspersing his questions with speeches and 
statements, the point of most of them being that he was the son of 
Sir Hugh Smythe, Baronet ; that in prosecuting his claim he had done 
things which could only be justified by the circumstances. At the 
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close of his last speech he considerably astonished everybody. Putting 
his hand behind his neck he drew forth an enormous pigtail. Osten- 
tatiously exhibiting it to the jury, he appealed to it as conclusive 
evidence of his aristocratic birth, adding solemnly, “Gentlemen, I 
was born with it, and my son was born with one six inches long!” 
Despite this last touching appeal, the prisoner was found' guilty and 
sentenced to twenty years’ transportation. 

Should the curious reader ever find himself in the picturesque 
neighbourhood of Ashton Court, he will have little or no difficulty in 
obtaining a sight of the pigtail and other relics which remain as 
memorials of “the well known case” referred to by Lord Chiet 
Justice Bovill during another famous trial, Jan. 25, 1872. 





THE POTATO BLOSSOM. 
AN IRISH IDYLL. 


S fiddle in hand I crossed the land, 
Wid homesick heart so weighty, 

I chanced to meet a girl so sweet, 
ous That she turned my grief to gai'’ty. 
Now what cause for pause had her purty feet ? 
Faix, the beautiful flower of the pratee. 


Then more power to the flower of the pratee, 
The beautiful flower of the pratee, 

For fixing the feet of that colleen sweet 
On the road to Cincinnati. 


For a bit of blue sky you’d be taking her eye, 
And her cheek had a darlin’ dimple. 

Her footstep faltered ; she blushed, and altered 
Her shawl wid a timid trimble. 


“ And oh, sir, what’s the blossom you wear on your bosom?” 
She asked most sweet and simple : 


I looked in her face to see could I trace 
Any hint of lurkin’ levity ; 

But there wasn’t a line of her features fine 
But expressed the gentlest gravity ; 

So quite at my aise at her innocent ways, 
Wid sorra a sign of brevity, 


Says I, “Don’t you know where these blossoms blow, 
And their name of fame, mavourneen ? 

I'd be believin’ you were deceivin’ 
Shiel Dhuv this summer mornin’, 

If your eyes didn’t shine so frank on mine, 
Such a schemin’ amusement scornin’. 


Now I don’t deny ’twould be asy why— 
Clane off widout any reflection— 
Barely to name the plant of fame 
Whose flower is your eyes’ attraction ; 
Asy for me, but to you, aroo, | 
Not the slinderest satisfaction ; 
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For somehow I know if I answered you so, 
You’d be mad, you could disrimimber, 

In what garden or bower you’d seen this flower 
Or adornin’ what forest timber, 

Or where to seek for its fruit unique 
From June until Novimber. 


Since thin, I reply, you take such joy 
In this blossom I love so dearly, 

Wid a bow like this shall I lave you, miss, 
Whin I’ve mintioned the name of it merely ; 

Or take your choice, wid music and voice, 
Shall I sing you its history clearly?” 


“Oh, the song, kind sir, I’d much prefer,” 
She answered wid eager gai’ty. 
So we two and the fiddle turned off from the middle 
Of the road to Cincinnati, 
And from under the shade that the chapparal made 
I composed her 


THE SONG OF THE PRATEE. 


Whin after the Winter alarmin’, 
The Spring steps in so charmin’, 

So fresh and arch in the middle of March, 
Wid her hand St. Patrick’s arm on. 
Let us all, let us all be goin’, 
Agra, to assist at your sowin’, 

The girls to spread your elegant bed, 
And the boys to set the hoe in. 


So rest and sleep, my Jewel, 
Safe from the tempest cruel ; 
Till violets spring and skylarks sing 
From Mourne to Carn Tual. 


Then wake and build your bower 
Through April sun and shower, 

To bless the earth that gave you birth, 
Through many a sultry hour. 
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Thus smile wid glad increasin’, 
Till to St. John we're raisin’ 
Through Erin’s isle the pleasant pile 
That sets the bonfire blazin’. 


O ’tis then that the midsummer fairy, 
Abroad on his sly vagary, 

Wid purple and white, as he passes by night, 
Your emerald leaf shall vary. 


And once again, mavourneen, 
Some mellow Autumn mornin’, 

At red sunrise both girls and boys 
To your garden ridge we’re turnin’. 


Then under your foliage fadin’ 
Each man of us sets his spade in, 

Whilst the colleen bawn, her brown cashawn, 
Full up wid your fruit is ladin’. 


SHIEL Duvv. 








A Day AT ASHDOWN PARK. 


IN KQ) ON cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum —it is not 
, ES SS ) every man who has had the good luck to witness a day’s 
| oN 


Hc ~ coursing at Ashdown Park, for, of course, if he would 
KS: behold it at its best, it would be during one of the 
coursing meetings, and when “the house party” are numerous and 
at home for the occasion. That there are inducements enough to 
visit Ashdown Park and its surrounding neighbourhood no one will 
gainsay who has read “Tom Brown” or “The Scouring of the 
White Horse,” sporting being altogether unconsidered. But imagine 
for a moment the delight of wandering over those glorious Berkshire 
downs, and witnessing at the same time about the best coursing to be 
seen in England! It is the fashion to write glowingly of the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the leash at Altcar, and the astound- 
ing victories of Lord Lurgan’s greyhound will, no doubt, tend 
still more to the advantage and popularity of that locality as a 
coursing head-quarters. The liberality of Lord Sefton is richly 
deserving of this partiality, and the very embarras de richesses in 
abundance of hares, to say nothing of prestige and convenience of 
situation for Scotch and Irish competitors, as well as for English 
speculators, being so near as it is to Liverpool, must perforce render 
it an attractive ground for the courser, whether his object be the 
winning of a heavy stake or the transaction of another kind of 
business with which coursing need not necessarily be associated. 
Ashdown Park has no such superior attractions to offer. To the 
lover of nature, and to the genuine sportsman, however, the Berk- 
shire hills must always present higher attractions to those of the 
plains of Altcar; for the very nature of the country is in every way 
more calculated to ensure better sport ; so great a crowd can by no 
probability or even possibility assemble to spoil it; the judge is 
enabled to ride to his dogs, and the bookmaker—that increasing and 
ubiquitous spoil-sport—is not particularly conspicuous nor perpetually 
shouting his disgusting offers to swindle you or any other unfortu- 
nate who may be fool enough to listen to the voice of the charmer. 
The whole country side—the Vale of White Horse —is rich in 
historical associations and reminiscences, to which, however, this 
paper can only allude. Ashdown Park itself, the magnificent seat of 
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Lord Craven, is surrounded by a deep wood, in a hollow, and not 
far from Wayland Smith’s cave. Of the legend concerning the cave 
readers of ‘“ Kenilworth” will need no reminder. ‘The mansion 
itself was built by Inigo Jones. ‘‘ Four broad alleys,” says Tom 
Brown, “are cut through the wood from circumference to centre, 
and each leads to one face of the house. The mystery of the downs 
hangs about the house and wood, as they stand there alone, so unlike 
all around, with the green slopes, studded with great stones just 
about this part, stretching away on all sides. It was a wise Lord 
Craven, I think, who pitched his tent here.” 

The month was February, when the writer went over from Reading 
for a day’s coursing at one of the great meetings at Ashdown Park. 
It was not this year, nor indeed the year before, but when coursing 
was at rather a low ebb, and when there was even a symptom of its 
probable disappearance altogether from the locality. Caterers, 
stewards, secretaries, innkeepers, and all with whom I had to do, will 
therefore be pleased to observe that if my remarks be not always 
laudatory, they are meant for another generation, and when things 
were not conducted in the present no doubt excellent manner. 
Hungerford is “ a village in Berkshire,” where a trap—it was indeed— 
must be hired in which to drive to Lambourne and to the downs if 
anything is to be seen. 

“You have something in the shape of a dog-cart, I suppose, 
landlord, for Ashdown ?” 

“Oh, you want to go coursing ?” 

“ Well, yes, if I can get a trap to suit.” 

“We'll see what we can do for you, sir. But, my traps are nearly 
all engaged. Here, George ! Send Jimmy in to me.” 

“Jimmy” was an old customer, long past “mark of mouth,” and 
about as unlikely looking a companion for a coursing trip as one 
would desire. But there was no help for it. Aut Cesar aut nullus 
—it was Hobson’s choice, Jimmy or nobody. 

“The old mare ’ll do for him,” I presently heard my obliging 
landlord remarking to Jimmy, who evidently had lent a hand to this 
kind of thing before, and was quite alive to his master’s interest in 
such matters. “I aint a-going to let him have the blue cart for a 
jaunt to Compton Bottom, not if I know it.” 

‘You'll want a man to take care on you, of course, sir?” 

“Well, no, I am very well able to take care of myself ; but I suppose 
I can’t drive and see the coursing comfortably as well ?” 

“Of course you can’t. Jimmy’s the man for you, and I’ve got as 
handy a little cart as ever you see. Besides, Jimmy knows every 
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inch of the ground, and can put you fly where to get a view of the 
running.” 

Of all the traps it has ever been my lot to engage, that old ram- 
shackle of Hungerford was the worst. “Jimmy” himself was fain to 
confess at length that it was a regular bonesetter. It was intended 
for a Whitechapel, to which species of conveyance it no doubt once 
bore a remote resemblance. But it had been mended, patched, and 
“improved,” until the design of the original had become almost 
obliterated. Then the old mare did not fit the machine. She was 
altogether too many for it—that is to say, she was too high, giraffe- 
like, and out of condition to work it becomingly and satisfactorily. 
The consequence of this ill-assortment was such a jolting and shaking 
as I hope never to undergo again. 

We arrived at Lambourne in time for the draw dinner, held at the 
Red Lion, in that extremely picturesque village. There was hot 
roast and boiled in most incongruous profusion; wines of every 
vintage, and of no vintage at all; beer of every conceivable brew and 
rinsing ; and a general scramble for seats, and a worry to be in time 
for a second helping, that utterly baffle description. The important 
business of the draw was commenced immediately after dinner : some 
betting men vociferated their tempting offers as the competitors were 
paired, and scribes for the sporting newspapers—who, by the way, 
were by no means insensible to the attractions of betting—became 
anxious in the matter of a correct entry as to colour and pedigree for 
their respective journals. I had thought myself particularly fortunate 
in procuring a bed at this famous hostelrie at the modest price of five 
shillings. Retiring early to that elysium, I was surprised to find the 
bed unmade and a half-packed portmanteau, evidently the property 
of the last occupant, still in the room. The proprietor of this hetero- 
geneously tenanted indispensable presently entered and begged my 
permission to be allowed to finish his packing prior to removing 
“over the way.” His recently-married daughter had unexpectedly 
arrived and taken lodgings during the coursing at a house where he 
too could be accommodated. Nothing more reasonable, of course. 
The bed and belongings looked comfortable enough to the eye, after 
being put ship-shape, but it was not long before I discovered the 
cause of the late occupier’s abrupt departure. 

“‘ Well, how are you, sir ?” said he to me on the following morning 
when I met him on the coursing ground. “Slept well, I hope?” 

“‘T discovered the reason of the opportune arrival of your married 
daughter,” I quietly remarked ; “and I think I should have one 
also, if compelled to spend another night at my delightful hotel.” 
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“ Abominable stenchjin that bedroom, certainly,” said he. “I 
couldn’t tell you, you know. Be doing the house a bad turn, you 
see. But now you mention it, damme, sir, I’d rather sleep under a 
haystack.” Zempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis unquestionably, 
or the head-quarters of the Ashdown Park Coursing Club could hardly 
have continued to be held at that inn. 

The house party mustered strong. The entire family joined the 
coursers during the morning, and it was a very pretty sight to see the 
Ladies Craven with their attendant gentlemen cantering down the 
green slopes of Ashdown on their way to the meet. Their finished 
horsemanship—or horsewomanship—was a general theme of admira- 
tion, while their condescending manners and cheerfulness gave an 
animation and a zest to the sport that were alone wanting to ensure 
a thoroughly enjoyable day. If, as Thacker says, the mantle of 
Lord Orford worthily descended upon the shoulders of Lord Craven, 
it may with almost equal justice be said that the fondness for the 
leash evinced by the eminent Miss Richards has been inherited by 
the ladies of Ashdown. 


Miss Richards dwelt at Compton Beauchamp—now euphoniously 
termed Compton Bottom. She wrote her own epitaph, a copy of 
which was found among her papers, and is here transcribed :— 


Reader, if ever sport to thee was dear, 
Drop on Ann Richards’ tomb a tear ; 
Who, when alive, with piercing eye, 

Did many a timid hare descry. 

Well skilled and practised in the art, 
Sometimes to find, and sometimes start ; 
All arts and sciences beside 

This hare-brained heroine did deride. 

An utter foe to wedlock’s noose, 

‘When poaching men had stopt the Meuse, 
Tattle and tea! she was above it, 

And but for form appeared to love it. 

At books she laughed at, Pope and Clarke, 
And all her joy was Ashdown Park. 

But Ann at length was spied by Death, 
Who coursed and ran her out of breath. 
No shifting, winding turn could save 

Her active life from gaping grave. 

As greyhound, with superior force, 

Seizes poor puss, and stops her course, 

So stopped the fates our heroine’s “ view,” 
And bade her take a long adieu 

Of shrill so-ho and loud halloo.” 


But there was an Italian lady who utterly outdid even Miss Richards 
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in her love of dogs, and who, says Earl Wilton, “ exhibited an example 
of national divergence of character even when displayed by the softer 
sex,” if the following advertisement may be adduced as proof: 
“Wanted a nurse.—The Signora Marchesa Siffanti di San Bartolomei 
is in want of a young healthy wet nurse. Her services will be required 
for a small litter of fine English spaniels, thoroughbred, the maternal 
parent having died while giving them birth. Nurse to reside in the 
House. Wages 100 francs per month. Chocolate in the morning ; 
breakfast with the Marchesa ; dine with the servants, and sleep with 
the dogs.” The advertisement appeared in the columns of an Italian 
journal. “Surely,” remarks his Lordship, “coursers need not after 
this be at a loss to know what to do should their female pets 
produce more than they can conveniently nurse.” 

The Maddle Farm, Compton Bottom, and all the favourite “ finds,” 
produced hares in abundance, but the créme de la créme of the day’s 
amusement was viewing the coursing from a plantation within hail of 
the house itself. ‘The hares had been driven the day before, and the 
plantation was consequently plenteously stocked. In addition to an 
almost impervious fence, it was boarded on the side facing the hill, 
and the hares could thus be let out one by one as they were wanted, 
through a trap door. The copse or plantation had no doubt been 
designed with an especial eye to this purpose, for everything at Ash- 
down has a smack of coursing about it, and no place could have 
been more advantageously fixed upon. The spectators had abso- 
lutely nothing to do but to sit or stand in one spot and witness the 
course, “from find to finish,” as dogs and hare fought out their 
battle over the opposite hill. No fewer than sixteen courses, 
all satisfactorily finished, and in which every point could be observed 
by judge, slipper, owner, and spectator, so that all cavillings and 
errors of judgment could be easily adjusted, were here witnessed. 
In most instances, indeed, the office of judge was the veriest sine- 
cure, as anybody with even the most rudimentary knowledge of 
coursing could give credit for a superiority of wrenching in the side 
of that trying hill, and it was easy enough to see which greyhound 
was working his hare the more closely. Sometimes too much “law” 
was given, and the hare consequently threw back her ears and went 
clean away without so much as a turn from the foe to stay her 
career. Hares are more “straight-backed” at Ashdown than at 
Altcar, and a weak one in October in the Vale of White Horse is 
an article very rarely to be met with. 

“Jimmy” was not such a fool as he looked, and for that matter 
he could not well be. Of a truth that is but “damning with faint 
praise,” after all. 
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“See that green car over there ?” 

“ Of course I do well ; what of that ?” 

The leer the old fellow gave at this betrayal of my ignorance 
concerning proceedings at Ashdown was sublime. Any tragedian of 
the day might have envied it. 

“That’s his Lordship’s cart,” says he. 

“©, that’s his Lordship’s cart, is it ?” 

“ Don’t you see how some parties is a goin’ to it, and don’t you 
see the flunkey a drawin’ corks? Well, that’s what I calls lunch, 
that is.” 

I took the hint, and reached the car in time for a most invigorating 
snack and a pull at a tankard of rare home-brewed, by no means 
the least enjoyable portion of the day’s entertainment. “Jimmy” 
had a “cut in,” as he afterwards informed me, along with the 
domestics somewhere else. It is astonishing what an effect the 
appearance of a luncheon car produces on a coursing ground. It is 
not only the signal for temporary cessation of business, and for a 
“follow suit” on the part of all visitors fortunate enough to possess 
the wherewithal, but also for a general assemblage en masse of the 
entire company in the immediate neighbourhood of that magical and 
magnetic green car of the Lord of Ashdown. 


Awhile discourse they hold ; 
No feare lest dinner coole. 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” There is 
nothing like the luncheon bell to bring all men to a level. Here 
there were peers of the realm and lords in plenty hobnobbing with 
squires of low degree, and here were newspaper scribes devouring 
hard-boiled eggs, trainers’ grooms and racing touts flying at every 
description of game within their reach, from a moth to a condor. 
Here was Matt. Dawson, the trainer, of Russley, the horses at 
exercise under the superintendence of H. Covey, while Tass Parker 
—the twice-defeated antagonist of old “ K legs,” the Tipton Slasher 
—mounted guard over the stables at home. As a matter of course 
other topics besides coursing became prevalent, while stunted men 
with “foreheads villanously low” listened knowingly, and then 
wandered away over the hills to “take stock” of the canters of any 
lorses that might be out. outing must be a difficult matter on the 
Berkshire hills if there is any privacy attached to ownership of 
gallops there, but a very easy matter otherwise, for what cannot a 
man with a good field-glass perceive? After all, one would imagine, 
from a contemplation of the class of individual representing the 
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genus “tout” in those parts, that most of the sensation gallops and 
collateral deductions, intricate analyses and profound calculations, 
were concocted and hatched in the bar-parlours of the public-houses 
in Lambourne. 

There were some grand trials at the hares from the copse, though 
it must be confessed there was no Master McGrath among the grey- 
hounds. One very clever bitch—called Rollicking Hop-picker, or 
some such outlandish name, intended, probably, to indicate her 
descent from the Herefordshire blood—after winning a tremendous 
course, got on to a fresh hare before she could be caught up, and had 
such a pumping all to herself that her owner was compelled to with- 
draw her from the stake. The representative of the “house” was a 
certain Sir Roger de Coverley, who performed prodigies of valour 
until encountering another redoubtable champion, by the extremely 
saponaceous om de guerre of Soapy Sam, whose owner had so 
christened him out of delicate compliment, as stated, to the Bishop 
of Oxford. Sir Roger was a black ticked dog, and Soapy Sam a 
fawn and white. They had a right good course for their decider, and 
for a time the knight appeared to have outworked his opponent. 
The hare, however, lived too long for him, and Soapy Sam, getting 
advantageously placed as the game neared the brow of the hill, 
maintained his position, and wrenching beautifully for some seconds, 
at last finished up with a kill. This was about the best course of the 
day, and though his Lordship was beaten, his greyhound had well 
maintained the honour of the Ashdown kennel. 

“ He jests at scars who never felt a wound,” and a man may have 
had a very comfortable drenching without being able even to form a 
conception of a storm of wind and rain on the Rubbing House hill. 
Such was our lot that day, and glad were such of us as remained to 
get to leeward of the old Rubbing House itself for shelter, tempo- 
rarily declining to 


Pursue the triumph and partake the gale, 


and having leisure to contemplate the dreary waste around, to scan 
Wild Dayrell’s gallop, and to endeavour to remember what numbers 
of gallant thoroughbreds had here taken their preliminary exercises 
for the great struggles which were to make or mar the fortunes of 
thousands. It was amusing, whenever any cessation like this 
occurred, to observe what anxious inquiries were made by men 
desirous of obtaining exclusive or other information about courses. 
Can this method account in any way for the monotonous similarity . 
of many descriptions in sporting newspapers? “ Jimmy” became 
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impatient for a speedy return—he had turned up in the nick of time 
and at. the right spot whenever I had wanted the trap—and I was 
nothing loth, having trudged after the “long-tails” nearly the whole 
day. There is not, indeed, much good in riding at a coursing meeting if 
you want really to see the greyhounds do their work. Still, many do 
ride at Ashdown, rather because it is the fashion to ride than because 
they have equestrian blood in their veins or equestrian hands to their 
bodies. The “correct card” was a triumph of secretarial art, so 
much so, indeed, as to be almost useless. 

“Got a hare left,” said the aged gamekeeper, a gentleman whom 
I had propitiated—a wise habit—very early in the day. ‘ Newspaper 
chaps been at me all day for a hare. Here’s a beauty for you: feel 
the jaws of her.” 

She was all the keeper said—a real beauty, as I proved some days 
afterwards, when discussing her virtues and quaffing success to 


coursing at Ashdown Park. 
A. H. M. 








IR, there is no deep-rooted ill-will between America 
and England. On the contrary, I know that there 
is good feeling towards you, and I believe that there 
is good feeling towards us. But, Sir, your people do 

not understand us, and maybe our people do not understand you.” 

These words were spoken to me ten years ago by Mr. Adams, 
Jun., the son of the then American Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s, under circumstances that I will presently explain. What a 
marvellous decade of years is the last to look back upon! The 
work of Italian Unity has been crowned, and Rome, the Eternal 
City, has become the capital of a great kingdom. Austria, driven 
forth from Italy, has also lost her hold upon Germany. Prussia has 
united Germany, and the Teutonic race has made itself the chief 
military power and the virtual arbiter of the destinies of the Continent 
of Europe. France has been overcome and despoiled of her 
provinces. And now, before we have time to read and digest the 
chronicles of these great events, we are confronted by a curious 
illustration of the truth of the trite apopthegm that “ History some- 
times repeats itself.” 

In England the Christmas of 1861 was a season of sorrow and 
anxiety. The nation mourned for the affliction of the Queen, and 
the sad bereavement which left her a widow and her children father- 
less was felt as a national calamity. But a still darker cloud over- 
shadowed the land, and both Sovereign and people were disquieted 
by the imminent danger of war with America. Men’s hearts failed 
them, not for fear but for grief, at the dire prospect of strife with a 
people who speak our language, who inherit our laws and customs, 
whose interests are identical with ours, who are free even as we are 
free, who are in very deed our brothers—bone of our bone, flesh of 
our flesh, the children of our fathers. How much treasure and how 
many lives the war would cost no one could tell ; but we knew that it 
would ruin commerce, cripple industry, waste the wealth gained by 
half a century of toil, and that in thousands of English and American 
homes there would be lamentation because husband or father, brother 
or son, was numbered amongst the slain. We also knew, and the 
thought was a stinging taunt, that there were no spoils for the victor, 
and that the triumph of either side would be utterly barren. 

VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. 2A 
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During that period of sickening suspense, I was favoured with a 
call from Mr. Adams, Jun., in reference to the reprinting of an 
article which I had contributed to the Aas, in favour of the main- 
tenance of peace. Mr. Adams was on his way to attend a Peace 
Prayer Meeting at Exeter Hall. We conversed on the all-engrossing 
topic, and he answered various questions with a courtesy, frankness, 
and intelligence which showed that in his family excellent gifts of 
character and intellect are hereditary. I commenced the conversation 
by explaining that though I was for peace at almost any price, yet I 
was not a Northern partisan ; and I expressed regret that the work of 
emancipation could not have been accomplished without civil war. 
Mr. Adams replied that I was wrong in supposing the war to be a 
war of emancipation. “If the insurrectionists do not lay down their 
arms, and if the war is long continued, it may become our duty to 
emancipate the slaves, without regard to the property rights of the 
slave owners, but our business is to put down an insurrection, and 
that is the sole object of the war.” I told Mr. Adams my attention 
had been directed to a*speech delivered by Mr. Lincoln in 1848, 
in the course of which he had said :— 


Any people, anywhere, being inclined and having the power, have a right to 
rise up and shake off the existing government, and form a new one that suits 
them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred right—a right which we 
hope and believe is to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to cases in 
which the whole people of an existing government may choose to exercise it. 
Any portion of such people that can, may revolutionise, and make their own, so 
much of the territory as they inhabit. 


Mr. Adams replied that the North did not deny the right of revo- 
lution, though, after consenting to an appeal to the ballot-box, the 
South ought to have abided by the result, and not have appealed to 
force. But granting that the South had the abstract right to attempt a 
revolution, and to rebel against the Government, it was, so long as the 
struggle continued, a domestic affair that did not concern other 
nations ; and England had no more right to interfere or to countenance 
the rebels than America would have to interfere if Scotland or Ireland 
attempted to dissolve the union with England. “Do you think, 
Sir, that the people of America would be gratified by a rebellion which 
divided the United Kingdom, and reduced the mother country to the 
rank of a second-rate power? No, Sir, we should deplore such a 
catastrophe, and we have a right to expect that your people will 
sympathise with us in our struggle to defend the integrity of the 
Union.” After some further conversation, Mr. Adams made the 
remark I quote at the commencement of this article.* Since that 





* The conversation with Mr. Adams is written down from memory. I can 
guarantee the substantial accuracy of my report, but I cannot assert that I give 
ihe ipsissima verba of Mr. Adams, 
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time I have had unusual opportunities for testing its correctness, and 
I have found it literally true. Throughout the civil war America 
misunderstood our position, and we misunderstood the position of 
America. 

Before setting forth some of the mistakes incidental to the Civil 
War, I wish to say a few words about those general misconceptions 
which have irritated ,the two nations ever since the War of Inde- 
pendence. Americans think that we do not justly appreciate their 
virtues and greatness, or else that we are jealous and pretend to 
despise the success and glory that we envy. Americans are wrong ; 
but no Englishman who investigates the subject can be surprised at 
the unfortunate error. We have been extreme to denounce every 
fault of the American people. We have, for example, been very 
ready to impugn their commercial integrity, not in act but in words, 
for while we have censured American smartness we have freely 
invested in American securities, and given practically unlimited credit 
to American bankers and American merchants. Our strictures on 
American speculations have been severe, and we seem to have for- 
gotten that financial gambling and monetary panics are not unknown 
in England. The absurd wooden nutmeg story has been treated as 
a veritable exposition of national dishonesty. An American who 
read the oft-told story in a book of anecdotes said to me, “ Well, 
sir, the fact is there are cheats in our country, just as there are a 
pretty few of them in yours; but I don’t know that American 
wooden nutmegs are much worse than English clayed calicoes, which 
a single wash reduces to mud and tatters!” We were shocked that 
the United States tolerated negro slavery, and some of us were 
always publicly thanking God that we were free from that rank 
offence. We did not consider that we instituted negro slavery in 
America, and maintained it against the earnest wish of the colonists ; 
nor did we consider what a difficulty we had to abolish negro slavery 
in the West Indies. I have read withering discourses on the 
wickedness of the United States in tolerating Mormonism. The 
writers were evidently unaware that Utah was afar off from Washing- 
ton, and that the Mormonites were then beyond the reach of the 
Federal authority. These indignant writers also chose to forget that 
Brother Prince’s Free Love Establishment was tolerated in the midst 
of populous England. But the Americans do not care much for 
censures, since they have the strength and the will to return blow 
for blow. But they have been, and are, hurt and vexed by our 
banter. I will not say that the Americans are not a humourous 


people, but certain it is that they do not understand English chaff. 
2A2 
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Our dramatists, novelists, and humourists have a stock American, just 
as they have a. stock Frenchman and a stock German, and these are 
not even caricatures, but grotesque creations. When we put an 
American on the stage, or in a fiction, or in a comic paper, we repre- 
sent a gaunt figure, with a sallow face, chewing tobacco, and we make 
him talk idiotic brag with a nasal twang. Now, if the Americans 
knew that everything and everybody is chaffed in England, that if a 
public man is not chaffed and caricatured it is because he is beneath 
notice, they would only laugh at our banter; but they do not know 
our passion for chaff, they do not know that to appear in a Punch 
cartoon is a mark of social distinction, and therefore they regard our 
chaff as insulting. Will some one who speaks with authority tell 
Americans that we should not ridicule them if we did not respect 
them, and that those who we most love we most quiz? On the other 
hand, it would be well for Englishmen not to be offended with 
American tall talk. It is in itself as harmless as our chaff. Besides, 
the rhetorical exaggerations and the loud self-assertion of Americans 
are natural and excusable. What a country! What a people! 
What a destiny! I can never think of that vast and wondrous con- 
tinent, or of the genius of the dominant race, or of the splendid future 
the dawn whereof is so bright as to eclipse the present glory, without 
pleasurable emotion. I heard of an Englishman on a Mississippi 
steamboat being annoyed by an American boasting of the greatness 
of his country, of its rich lands, of its treasures beneath the soil, of 
its prairies and its forests, of its mountains and its lakes big as inland 
seas, and of its rivers. ‘This river must have cost you a fabulous 
sum to dig,” said the Englishman. “Dig! why it is the work 
of nature,” replied the American. “Then why do you brag of 
it?” asked the Englishman. “ Well, sir, I reckon it is none 
the worse for being the work and gift of God.” I think that 
was a fair retort. Then let us bear in mind how rapidly America 
has become a Great Power. When our grandfathers were young 
men, America was a colony; and probably there are old men 
yet in the flesh who were born before the United States became inde- 
pendent. In all history there is no precedent for such rapid progress. 
America is in one sense parvenu; I hope it is superfluous for me to 
remark that I do not use the term reproachfully, and being parvenu 
there has been a disposition to sneer at her position and pretensions, 
and this has fostered the irritating habit of loud self-assertion. If 
America understood that there is no gall of bitterness in our chaff, 
and that we admire her greatness and the grandeur of her achieve- 
ments, there would be less tall talk about the infinite superiority of 
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America ; and if we took into consideration the position of America 
and the causes for her self-assertion, we should listen to the tall talk 
goodnaturedly and without offence. I repeat that American tall talk 
is in itself as harmless as English chaff. 

Returning to the subject of the Civil War, I would in the first place 
remark that misconceptions as to the policy and sentiment of England 
were by no means confined to the North. Secession was intended to be 
limited to the Cotton States, and the other Southern States were to 
stand as a bulwark for the Cotton States Confederacy against the 
possible aggression of the North. Mr. Yancey was wont to say that 
Cotton was King, and that England must support the States which 
produced the raw material of her staple manufacture. Yes, it was the 
conviction of Mr. Yancey and his friends that our national life 
depended upon an uninterrupted supply of American cotton! Soon 
after the notification of the blockade, an American gentleman, who 
was by no means unfriendly to the North, and who subsequently 
sided with the North, said to me, “That is a mistake. If the 
blockade is effective, there will be a cotton famine in Lancashire, 
and as the industry and commerce of the country will be paralysed, 
you will be forced to interfere.” Events showed that Cotton was 
not King, for the cotton famine did not compel the Government to 
kick the beam of neutrality. 

But the great and abiding mistake of the South was the assumption 
that England would be glad to see the United States divided into 
separate and even antagonist Powers; and further that England 
would be willing to assist in bringing about such a revolution. 
Daily and almost hourly our statesmen, politicians, and other 
persons of influence were reminded of the importance of seizing the 
opportune moment for establishing a balance of power in the New 
World. My Southern friends unceasingly lamented and anathematised 
the blindness and cowardice of England. When the news of the fall 
of Richmond reached England I called at a house where I met Mr. 
Mason. The Confederate Commissioner was as composed as usual, 
and a stranger could not have imagined how keenly he felt the blow. 
After remarking that he thought Lee would get away from Virginia 
and find a new base of operations, he added, “ But if our cause is lost 
it will not be many years before England repents her supineness and 
her cruelty in suffering us to be crushed by hordes of the refuse of 
Europe.”* 





* The Confederates were as unjust to the Federals as the Federals were to the 
Confederates. The oft-repeated statement that the Confederates were crushed by 
sheer weight of numbers and that the soldiers of the Union were the scourings of 
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Was this a question of sentiment or of policy ? If of sentiment, why 
should England desire to injure the North in order to gratify the 
South? Admitting that during the eighty years of the existence of 
the United States the Washington Government has from time to time 
manifested an unfriendly feeling towards this country we could not 
fail to recollect that until the election of Mr. Lincoln the influence 
of the South had been nearly always paramount at Washington, 
and therefore from the sentiment point of view we could have no 
warmer regard for the South than we had for the North. Then as to 
policy, what were we to gain by the division of the Union? The 
reply was that a balance of power in America would assure the safety 
of Canada. So we were to plunge into war because some day the 
United States might invade Canada and the Southern Confederacy 
might help us in defending British America! Lord Palmerston’s 
answer to the plea for intervention on thé ground that if the United 
States was not divided Canada would be annexed was statesmanlike 
and conclusive. He said that for fifty years to come the United 
States had rich territories to people and to bring into cultivation, and 
therefore they would have no reason for annexing Canada by force, 
and if in fifty years British America was worth a war of annexation, 
Canada would be able with the help of England to hold her own. 

These erroneous views of the South encouraged the Secessionists 
and perhaps tended to prolong the war, but they were not suggested 
or encouraged by England. On the other hand many Confederates 





the Atlantic sea-board and the refuse of the cities of Europe, is altogether false, 
and no Southern gentleman will now reiterate it. When the South unfurled the flag 
of war the numerical superiority of the North was known, and therefore the Con- 
federate leaders must have expected to prevail in spite of that numerical superiority. 
No doubt the German settlers in the Western States sent valuable recruits to the 
Union armies. The Irish element was of great value, because Irishmen are 
first-rate soldiers. Beyond question newly-arrived immigrants were enlisted, and 
it is within my knowledge that emigrants from Ireland were assisted across the 
Atlantic, with a view to their being drafted into the army. But these foreign 
recruits were comparatively few in nnmber and could not affect the issue. Let 
honour be paid to those who have won it by their prowess, their heroism, and their 
sacrifices. The sons of New England were foremost in the awful struggle. 
They animated the army by their unswerving resolution, and by their fanatical and 
dauntless courage. It is too soon for the dead to be forgotten as members of 
families. Go to the New England States and visit from house to house. You 
will be amazed at the many, many families who mourn for relatives who died 
fighting for the Union and for Emancipation, for the men of New England were 
not only staunch Unionists, but were also nerved and excited by their hate of 
negro slavery. Mr. Mason spoke the words I have quoted when the struggle 
was, so faras he knew, not over. The South is now just to the valour and 
military conduct of the North. 
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were of opinion that the hope of English recognition was the ruin of 
the Confederacy. After the battle of Gettysburgh General Lee 
was in favour of contracting the area of warlike operations, but that 
course was not followed because it would have had a bad moral 
effect on Europe. If the Southern people would have continued the 
war without the hope of English intervention, then there can be no 
doubt that it might have been.prolonged by the Confederate forces 
falling back on the interior lines and waging a _ semi-guerilla 
warfare. 

The North complained that we were not neutral, and that our 
sympathies were Southern. The fact is the North expected something 
more than neutrality. ‘The Northerners regarded our rigid neutrality 
as unnaturally barbarous and even inhuman. If the United States had 
been afflicted with some dire plague, say cholera, and we had been so 
neutral as to refuse to allow the export of anti-cholera drugs, about the 
same feeling would have been evoked. This is the Northern 
summing up of the case: “ An insignificant minority in the South got 
up an insurrection. The few rebels were holding the Union men in 
check. England seized the earliest moment to recognise the rebels as 
belligerent Power. What would England say if there was an insur- 
rection in Cork and we forthwith recognised the Irish rebels as a 
belligerent Power?” Now in the light of subsequent events this 
seems an absurd view of the case, but those who knew the history of 
the Secession movement could not be surprised that Mr. Seward 
talked of the Confederacy as an insurrection to be put down in thirty 
or sixty days, and that in so doing he expressed the opinion of his 
fellow citizens. 

If the Confederacy were not dead and buried, if what I tell reflected 
on the honourof the Confederate leaders, I shouldbe silent. But I know 
the truth about the Secession movement, and as its revelation can 
harm no one, whilst it explains the attitude and sentiments of the 
North, [ do not hesitate to state what I have learnt from those who 
were behind the scenes in the Presidential Election of 1860, and who 
were the managers and the wire-pullers of the Secession movement. 

Now the Secession movement was a surprise to the people of the 
South. It was unknown to those who afterwards figured most pro- 
minently in the Confederacy. Lee, Jackson, Johnstone, and other 
illustrious captains reluctantly drew their swords against the Union, and 
only did so because they believed that they were bound to follow the 
lead of their States. ‘The doctrines of Calhoun, who as a publicist is 
almost without a rival, had the same influence in the South that the 
writings of Adam Smith had in this country. Calhoun upholds the theory 
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of the sovereign rights of the States, and his disciples are taught to 
look upon the State as absolutely sovereign, and the Federal Congress 
and Government as a mere agency for the transaction of foreign affairs 
and the management of the postal, customs, and other z#fernational 
business. But not only the captains of the Confederacy, but also the 
civil leaders were not foremost in the work of Secession. Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens stoutly opposed the movement. Mr. Davis was not a 
Secessionist until Secession was un fait accompli. The Douglass 
party, who subsequently were prominent Confederates, denounced 
Secession as ill-timed Mr. Seward was right in saying that there 
was a strong Union feeling in the South. I believe that the Union 
sentiment was fully as strong in the South as it was in New 
England. We were told that the Secession ordinances were voted 
with enthusiasm. I know from those who were the active agents 
in the movement that the ordinances of Secession were not carried 
without difficulty, and that recourse was had to electioneering 
artifices. Moreover, those who were interested in the movement 
were under the necessity of declaring that Secession was only a 
demonstration. If there had been time for reflection, and if it had 
been avowed that the movement was real, and that it meant the 
disruption of the Union, a Secession ordinance would probably not 
have been adopted in any State excepting South Carolina. 

Many of those who voted for Secession, expecting that the move- 
ment would result in the formation of a Southern Confederacy, did 
not contemplate the establishment of a rival and foreign power. All 
they looked for was a more perfect “Home Rule,” a federation of 
federations instead of a federation of States. If the negotiations had 
been a little more protracted, there would have been a ,compromise 
and an amicable settlement of the political dispute. But the capture 
of Fort Sumter put an end to negotiation and revolutionised Southern 
feeling. 

Now all the above facts were well known to the Government 
at Washington. Can we wonder that Mr. Seward and his fellow- 
citizens described the secession of the South as an insurrection? It 
needed a long and bitter experience to teach them that the booming 
of the cannon against Fort Sumter and the battle of Manassas had put 
an end to Union sentiment, and had made the South a distinct and 
hostile nation. But Europe did not know that the Southern Con- 
federacy was the conception and the work of a few daring spirits, and 
that the majority of the Southern people were induced to support the 
Secession movement by electioneering tactics. If Americans will be at 
the pains of reading the English newspapers published during the time 
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that the States were passing the Secession ordinances, they will find 
that Secession was regarded as a demonstration, and that there was no 
expectation of a final dissolution of the Union, and certainly no thought 
of civilwar. The capture of Fort Sumter without bloodshed amused 
Europe, whilst the battle of Manassas was as great a surprise as it 
would be if little Denmark were to challenge the hosts of Germany and 
beat them in the fight. Here, then, is one of the Northern mistakes. 
We are charged with treating a band of conspirators and an insurrec- 
tion as a belligerent Power. We did no such thing. We did not 
recognise the Confederate States as a belligerent Power until the war 
had begun and the North had recognised the belligerency of the South. 
The North still fails to see that the war changed the aspect of 
affairs in the South, and that from the hour Fort Sumter fell until 
General Lee surrendered his sword the South was in very deed a 
separate and hostile Power. 

It will hardly be denied that the North underrated the resources 
and power of the Confederates. It is not less true that Europe over- 
estimated their power and means of defence. When Captain Hudson, 
a Southern gentleman who had been in Germany to complete his 
military education, took leave of the King of Prussia, His Majesty 
complimented him on the bravery of his countrymen, and expressed 
an opinion that the South would triumph. If the Emperor Napoleon 
had not believed in the triumph of the South, he would not have 
attempted to establish a Mexican Empire. English statesmen for 
awhile regarded the issue of the war as uncertain. Mr. Bright, the 
staunch and vehement partisan of the North, spoke at Birmingham in 
December, 1862, and said: ‘‘I do not blame any man who believes 
the restoration of the Union to be hopeless ; you have the authority of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) on that point. 
Ido not hold that opinion.” Nor did Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. 
Bright was almost alone in believing that the cause of the South 
was hopeless. The fact is Europe was completely in the dark 
as to the prospects of the South. I may say, without presump- 
tion, that no Englishman had better information than I had. I 
was in intimate and confidential relations with Confederate gentlemen 
in England. They neither practised concealment nor deception, yet 
when all was over, and when I learnt how the resources of the Con- 
federate Government had been exhausted, that for months before the 
end of the war they could not recruit their armies, or arm the very 
few recruits they enlisted, I was amazed at the bold and imposing 
front they had maintained. Sure am I that if the South had been an 
open country, and Europe had known the limit of her resources, and 
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had been assured of the resolution of the North, no one, not even 
on the morrow of the battle of Manassas, or of the defeat of 
McClellan, would have deemed the ultimate success of the Con- 
federates within the bounds of possibility. We were wrong in 
believing that there was a chance of the Confederacy succeeding 
without foreign intervention. We erred throughignorance. We were 
misled by the brilliant strategy of the Confederate generals, and by 
the confident tone of the Confederate Government, and we had no 
means of estimating the value of the one or the worth of the other. 
But did the English belief, in the possibility of the success of the 
South encourage the Confederation to prolong the war? We doubt 
it, and if it is true, we reply that in the United States as well a8 in 
England and Europe there was faith in the possibility of the suc- 
cess of the South. In 1862 and 1863 there were periods of deep 
despondency. I do not mean that the North at any moment thought 
of giving up the struggle, but there were times when the hope of 
restoring the Union seemed dim and very distant; so that some 
in bitterness exclaimed, “If we cannot conquer Davis, let Davis 
conquer us, and so save the Union.” We are all very wise 
after the event. The curtain is lifted, and we all see that unless 
the United States gave way, the overthrow of the Confederacy 
was only a question of months, or at the most of two of 
three years. But in 1862 and 1863 neither in England nor in 
the United States was the issue considered to be a foregone 
conclusion. Yet one of the thoughts that rankle in the mind of 
Americans against England is that we believed or pretended to 
to believe in the possibility of Southern success, and so encouraged 
the Confederates to prolong the war. If we had beea as well 
informed in 1861 and 1862, as we were after April, 1865, we should 
have deemed the attempt of the South manifestly hopeless. But we 
ought not to be blamed for not being better informed than were the 
Northerners. 

We are charged with being false to our professed ‘hate of slavery in 
order to break up the Union. The indictment of America runs in 
this wise :—‘ Negro slavery in America was a legacy of English rule. 
At a cost of £20,000,000 England abolished slavery in her West 
Indian Colonies, and never ceased to upbraid us for not following her 
example. Our abolitionists were always supported by the public 
opinion of England. When Mrs. Stowe visited England she had an 
ovation that created a profound impression in America. We could not 
decree the emancipation of three millions of slaves, but we determined 
to limit the area of slavery by not permitting its extension to the 
territories. Our resolution, from which we would not swerve, was 
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the primary cause of secession. What did England? Did she tell 
the South that England hated slavery with an inexpressible and in- 
extinguishable hate? Did she say to the North, ‘We are with you 
unto the end in this conflict of freedom against slavery which we 
have done our best to bring about?’ No! England called herself 
neutral. When the work of the abolitionists eventuated in civil war, 
England became cool and indifferent on the question of negro 
slavery.” 

Now, I venture to say that if the’ North had replied to the 
ordinances of secession by an anti-slavery manifesto the Confederates 
would have had little sympathy in England. But the North took the 
utmost pains to assure the world that the war was not a war of 
emancipation. Under date of August 22, 1862, President Lincoln 
wrote as follows to Mr. Horace Greeley :— 

If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount object in the 
struggle is to save the Union, and it is not either to save or destroy slavery. If 
I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it ; if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I cuuld save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone I would also do that. What I do about slavery and the 
coloured race I do because I believe it helps to save the Union ; and what I for- 
bear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save the Union. 


A month later the Emancipation Proclamation was issued. In all 
States who were in rebellion on the 1st January, 1863, the negroes 
were to be free. In all States that sent representatives to Congress 
and submitted to the Union the negroes were to continue slaves. 

Let no one censure President Lincoln for the course he pursued. 
A decree of emancipation at the outset of the war would have been 
impolitic and a gross breach of his duty. Moreover, the North was. 
restrained by considerations of humanity. Every one feared that the 
decree of emancipation would result in a servile war. That was the 
opinion in England, in the United States, and in the South. The 
Confederate Congress declared that the emancipation decree was 
“an invitation to servile war that ought to be held up to the execra- 
tion of mankind.” Happily, none of these dire consequences ensued. 
The negroes were as well behaved and as faithful to their masters after 
as before the decree of emancipation. They were not guilty of 
crimes against property or persons. Their conduct was admirable, 
and was, I hold, a reply to those who endorsed the statements of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe about the treatment of the negroes in the South, 
and it was also a reply to the Southerners who contended that the 
negroes were not fit for freedom. 

But what becomes of the indictment against England? The war 
was declared to be a war for the salvation of the Union, and not for 
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the emancipation of the negroes. While the disloyal were to be 
punished by the emancipation of their slaves, the loyal were to be 
rewarded by the privilege of holding their negroes in slavery. When 
emancipation was decreed, the Northern Government took care to 
explain that emancipation was a military measure. Why, the immediate 
abolition of slavery depended upon the South persevering in the 
struggle! England did not sacrifice her principles because she dis- 
liked the Union; she accepted the declaration of the North that the 
sole purpose of the war was the restoration of the Union. 

The formal claim of America is for damages done by certain 
Confederate cruisers, for losses growing out of the acts of those 
cruisers, and for the prolongation of the war, which is alleged to 
have resulted from the existence of the Confederate cruisers. But 
the real complaint is that England countenanced an insurrection 
until it attained the proportions of a belligerent power; and that 
England was faithless to her anti-slavery professions because she 
disliked the Union even more than she was averse to slavery. 
Until these false impressions are removed, there can be no cordial 
peace between England and America; and I believe that if America 
will ‘consider how we were situated and how we acted, she will be 
convinced that we were not unfriendly to the North, and that our 
attitude of neutrality was justifiable. 

Does America think that we did not believe in the success of the 
South, and that we encouraged the Confederates to persevere that 
America might be weakened by more carnage, and that she might be 
burdened with a heavier debt? No American will entertain such an 
ignoble thought. Did we believe the statements of the Confederates 
that with English aid, or even with the moral aid of formal recog- 
nition, they could establish the Confederacy? If so, and we desired 
to divide the Union, we should surely have recognised the Confede- 
racy. Englishmen are human. If they have the opportunity, they 
help their friends and hurt their foes. We could have materially 
helped the Confederacy, and we did not. The Southerners declared 
that the North had been aided and abetted by the policy of England. 
We could have increased the difficulties of the North, and we did 
not. If we sympathised with the South, why did we not help her? 
If we disliked the North, why did we carefully abstain from adding 
to her troubles ? 

During the civil war, when there was much talk about the Con- 
federate sympathies of France, a Southern gentleman said to me, 
“We would rather have the little finger of England than the whole 
body of France.” I understood him to mean that the South would 
prefer the formal support of England to the material support 
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of France, and I remarked that at such a juncture I should have 
thought material support was the one thing needful, and therefore 
the one thing desired. He replied, “ You have no conception of the 
immense effect the avowed friendship of England would have-on the 
South and also on the North. It would be a triumph for us that 
would gall the North.” Observe how lightly the United States 
regards the conduct of France during the civil war. Confederate 
vessels of war were built in French yards. In the regulations for the 
treatment of the belligerents France acted in conjunction with 
England. It may or may not be true that the Confederate cruisers 
enabled the Confederate Government to prolong the war, but it is 
certain that the French expedition to Mexico prolonged the war for at 
least a year. The archives of the Confederate Government are in 
the hands of the United States Government, and they abundantly prove 
this statement. I distinctly and emphatically assert that the war was 
carried on in consequence of the hope of intervention inspired by the 
Mexican expedition, and that Maximilian refused to accept the crown 
until he had precise assurances that the Southern Confederacy would 
be established. Yet neither the press nor the Government of the 
United States ever thought of demanding compensation from France. 
Why this different treatment? Because we are so near akin to 
America, and because her anger against England is not the offspring 
of inherent ill-will, but, on the contrary, is the result of inherent 
good-will being wounded and offended. 

We rejoice that there is no immediate apprehension of war. Ten 
years ago we were spared the threatened calamity, and there is no 
doubt that the present dispute will be put off or settled without an 
appeal to arms. But it would be foolish and criminal to flatter our- 
selves that England and America can ever and anon lay hands upon 
their swords without unsheathing them. Smouldering anger will surely 
some day burst into a consuming flame. 

I do not marvel at the general conviction that war between England 
and America is impossible. The victory of America would not 
increase her power or prestige, and the triumph of England would be 
equally fruitless. Nay, the victor as well as the vanquished would 
suffer, for the patrimony of the race would be laid waste by the 
fratricidal struggle, and would become the spoil of the stranger. 

Conceive England victorious. Conceive the United States divided, 
and the great Republic virtually blotted out of the map of the world. 
Why, Englishmen would hold themselves accursed and dishonoured. 
Accursed for turning back the now onward and swift-flowing tide of 
civilisation. Dishonoured for destroying the national life of a com- 
munity as near akin as brother is to brother. 
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Conceive America victorious. Conceive England stripped of her 
colonies, her Indian empire taken from her, her industry and her 
commerce ruined. Conceive an American visiting England and 
beholding few ships in our ports, our warehouses empty, the greater 
number of our mills rusting from long disuse, the grass growing in 
the streets that were heretofore busy thoroughfares, our public build- 
ings, even the cathedrals that are indeed as truly the heritages of 
Americans as of Englishmen, fast decaying from sheer neglect. Sup- 
pose the American knew that war with America had destroyed the 
British Empire. Would he triumph? No. He would haste from 
the desolated land, from the birth-place of his race, and he would 
curse the men of America who were the perpetrators of the fell and 
shameful deed. 

I shall be told, and truly, that such a fate would not befal either 
nation ; that a war between England and America would be what 
is called a drawn battle. The one could not completely vanquish 
the other. Yes, such a war would not afford the victor even the 
miserable gratification of the savage hate and the devilish malice that 
are engendered by human bloodshed. 

War between England and America would be the grossest blunder 
and the worst crime that ever disgraced humanity. But let us not 
conclude that it is therefore impossible. ‘The apostolic admonition, 
“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” is appli- 
cable to nations and to races. Let the good and true men of both 
lands reason together, and rest not until they have rendered the 
adjustment of disputes easy by removing existing misconceptions. 
Then, indeed, war between England and America would be impos- 
sible, and there would be a cordial peace of incalculable benefit to 
both nations. 

And what we have to do should be done quickly. The peril may 
be greater than we think. In these days wars are not made by 
governments, but by the people who govern. Does that bode well 
for the peace of the world? ~~ Let us remember how readily the pas- 
sions of a people are inflamed, and that an excited multitude is deaf 
to the voice of reason, and altogether beyond control. In this age 
treaties of amity, though made in the name of the Holy Trinity and in 
solemn sincerity, are worthless as the parchments on which they are 
written, unless the friendly relations of the government represent 
the sentiment of the nation. Let America know England and 
England know America, and then neither the mistakes of govern- 
ments nor the wicked devices of factions will imperil the peace 
between the two great communities of the English-speaking race. 

JouHN BAKER HOopPKINS. 





PLAYERS OF OuR DAY. 





XI.—MISS ROBERTSON (MRS. KENDAL). 


Cie RS. KENDAL—better known as Miss Robertson— 
Ne : is sister to the late Mr. T. W. Robertson, who is 
TG f certain to be remembered when a cloud of dramatists 

Pye quite as successful are forgotten. Any man who 
succeeds in diverting the public taste, or in turning back a perverse 
stream which will flow in the direction of the ditch, leaves a mark, as 
it were, and cannot be overlooked by posterity. In his writing 
there was an instinct of elegance—attended, however, by a certain 
weakness, through want of “beef,” as Garrick would say—which 
went far towards placing him in the front rank. This instinct was 
fortified by a perfect appreciation of the best foreign dramatic models, 
and especially of the French treatment of dialogue and character, 
which gave an air of finish and refinement to all his works. Much 
of this is present in the acting of his sister, and there can be no 
doubt that she has found her proper place in the Haymarket 
company. It is to be regretted, indeed, that she has not received 
her training during the last ten years at the little cabinet house in the 
Tottenham Court Road, where the drawing-room-like atmosphere 
and the genteel xwances to be found in her brother’s pieces would 
have had the happiest effect. Her figure and manner are exceedingly 
graceful, her voice musical and pleasing, and her face intelligent— 
all important, and even rare, qualifications for an actress. In these 
days we must be overpoweringly grateful for the smallest mercies. 

Yet, considering that she has now been some years at the 
Haymarket—which is really the only existing school of acting, or the 
only house with traditions—it is curious that she should not have made 
greater progress. With players like Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Howe, 
and, until lately, Mr. Compton, about her, she seems to have failed 
in catching the old classical tone of the place. Lately she played in 
that masterpiece, “She Stoops to Conquer,” and her reading of 
Miss Hardcastle showed this defect in a surprising manner. 
There was an indistinctness and a want of finish ; a lack of dramatic 
weight. "That air of sagacity, of sly humour, of quiet enjoyment of 
the embarrassment of another, which speaks the presence of a woman 
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of superior intellect and cleverness, and which makes the charm of 
the ladies of true comedy, was not present. The audiences of past 
generations, who saw their Abingtons, and Jordans, and Popes, were 
fascinated by this charm quite as much as the same persons would be 
in a drawing-room in presence of some lady gifted with the same 
attractions. No one would be conscious of this feeling when 
following the proceedings of the Haymarket Miss Hardcastle. Her 
sparkling wit was not “pointed ;” many of her sentences fell still- 
born. There was a rusticity, an indefiniteness over all. In the 
matchless scene with Marlow, when she was playing Barmaid, there 
was no suggestion of the lady disguised as the barmaid, no taking of 
the audience into confidence, or sly sharing of the “‘ fun” with them ; 
she was merely the conventional soubrette of the stage. ‘This secret 
of acting, however, has long since been lost; and our players, 
whenever they assume a disguise of a lower station, always aim at (and 
succeed in) identifying themselves with the inferior character. 
There is none of that art which Lamb describes so exquisitely when 
speaking of the Palmers—when you saw the gentleman through the 
footman’s clothes. Even where our player has to present some mean 
fellow of low life, he does it heartily ; quite forgetting that the aim of 
the stage is to spiritualise, as it were, every part, and to raise instead 
of degrade. 

In the scenes with her father, too, Miss Robertson gave the idea 
of a dull, sober girl, who took everything au grand sérieux, and laid 
her plot for the embarrassment of Marlow as though some grave and 
solemn family interest were concerned. Here, again, we have to 
lament the charm of the older stage, the buoyant spirits which 
carried all through, which made poor scenery glorious, which filled 
the house with delight and enjoyment, and lifted all concerned into 
a new and happy world. An actress now indeed smiles and skips 
across the stage, but the overflowing soul is wanting. 

In this character she was certainly overweighted ; but it requires 
the highest gifts in an actress. Her Lydia Languish was more success- 
ful, but for the reason that it is infinitely more easy. There the 
romantic, unfinished, unschooled young lady, whose character is 
purposeless, whose mind is unformed, who is the creature of events, 
instead of directing them as Goldsmith’s brilliant heroine does, 
falls more within the powers of an actress of our time. And 
here it must be confessed Miss Robertson gives a very agreeable 
portrait. So, too, in that little piece, ‘Uncle’s Will,” where she is 
quite at home in the vivacity and, to a certain extent, piquancy, of a 
lady of our own period. But in Shakespeare—in Rosalind, for 
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instance—the failure is complete; and no injudicious praise of 
unthinking admirers or personal friends should tempt her to lay 
hands on the sacred ark. Training and practice will yet do much; 
though it is perplexing, as before stated, how she has contrived to 
escape picking up the Haymarket traditions. Time runs a fatal 
race with experience and training; and if it takes, say, twenty 
years to learn, the physical qualifications may have departed when 
ripened knowledge and experience shall have arrived. 

In Mr. Gilbert’s mythological pieces she is far more at home: 
and her present part in “ Pygmalion” is really a surprise. There is 
a grace, a warmth, and a sympathy in it that is really charming ; and 
this success shows the advantage of having a house with a varied 
répertoire of pieces. For an actor or actress, without this advantage, 
may goon to the end, always supposed by the management to be 
fitted for only one sort of character, whose “lines” are the same. 
But when a variety is offered, it becomes a series of experiments: 
the artists try their wings for various distances, at last, as in Mr. 
Irving’s and in the present instance, lighting on the character that 
exactly suits them. Mrs. Kendal’s success in this piece and her failure 
in others enables us to fix her position: at present she has not weight 
enough for old comedy, perhaps from want of study; in the more 
superficial characters of what is called modern comedy she is more at 
home ; but in graceful parts with some romance and poetry, such as 
Galatea, she is very happily suited. Mr. Gilbert is to be congratulated 
on the firm hold he is taking on the town. All his pieces show a pro- 
gressive advance. His ideas of humour are sound, but his pieces would 
be vastly improved in finish and point if they were in verse. 





XIIL—MISS ADA CAVENDISH. 


Any one who looks at Miss Cavendish’s thoughtful and intellectual 
face would readily admit that with steady practice in comedies of 
wit and character she would have reached a very high position. The 
eye would have learnt to anticipate the speech with greater swiftness, 
it would have learnt to read the soul of another; familiarity with 
pointed sayings and bright repartee would have imparted an archness 
to her features and a meaning even to her carriage. This lady has 
been in the habit of acting in little pieces of a rather tame order, 
playing well-dressed widows, agreeable married ladies who move in 
good society. Now-a-days there are certain conventional forms after 
which such parts are modelled; two or three handsome dresses, 


changed during the piece, and ordered from a leading modiste, are 
VoL, VIII., N.S. 1872. 2B 
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half the battle. But any one who wished to see how terribly deficient 
in mere elocution the present race of actors are, and perhaps doubted 
if our actors are inferior to those “ of the time of Garrick,” should 
have seen Congreve’s “Love for Love,” as presented at the Gaiety. 
The play, as altered by Mr. Hollingshead, seemed quite intelligible, 
and certainly interested. But the actors might as well have been 
trying to lay emphasis on sentences in French. There were speeches 
of Shakespearian point, and which we could see were poised with some 
smart balance; but no one could divine the meaning. The broadly 
comic characters told of themselves in spite of the rather coarse 
flavour imparted; but the quips and pungencies which the genteel, 
bagwigged personages delivered had a clumsy, lumbering air. They 
all conveyed the idea—notably Miss Cavendish—of delivering an 
elocutionary exercise, a theme got by heart, too difficult and laborious 
to remember or to “spout.” It was not their own language, it had not 
that flowing spontaneousness which was found in the old trained 
players. Just as the French actors wear the suits of the time of 
Louis XIV., as though these were their habitual costume, so to the 
great English actors the pointed blank verse came natural. Our friends 
seem to be looking painfully over a rugged road, fearing to trip at every 
moment. Miss Cavendish has a fashion of throwing her head back 
and pitching her voice in a strained key when delivering antique lines, 
as though she were speaking to some one “off” or behind the scenes 
—the note, too, is rather shrill, and will grow more shrill as she gets 
older ; and it is attended by a highly artificial laugh, meant to be 
sarcastic, which starts off suddenly like an alarum. But the actress 
that can laugh properly, or naturally, is indeed rare. Surely nothing 
can be more unnatural than this forced and hysterical burst—it has 
no variety and no meaning, and only fatigues the audience. It does not 
excite laughter. Laughter is a language, and has all sorts of delicate 
nuances. In real life we do not hear ladies who may be seated on an 
ottoman “ go off” into these disagreeable and noisy fits. Nor have we 
ever met the sarcastic dame who stands at the door of the drawing- 
room, her fan pointed at the victim she is making a butt of, and there 
delivers peal after peal of high-pitched giggling. No; laughter 
has a crescendo movement, and begins almost silently. Intense 
enjoyment can be seen in the face: then there is the well-bred 
struggle to suppress; and this very attempt at suppression is a 
challenge to laughter in the bystanders. This should surely be known 
to the profession, who can find this A B C in the very streets. But 
there is a set of stiff stage canons for expressing every emotion, and 
which every one faithfully copies, as being far easier to get by heart. 
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Our actresses want mobility and variety to a painful degree. As 
we have said so often, they do not act with their faces, figures, 
shoulders, &c. The words are supposed to do everything. The 
result is a certain stiffmess, and of course a sameness, in all the 
characters. It is difficult to recall any leading part created by Miss 
Ada Cavendish. She has led a nomad life : now at this theatre, now 
at that—sometimes disappearing altogether. Her proper place would 
have been at the Haymarket, where she once was fortunate enough to 
play with Mr. Compton and the other good actors, and where, from the 
very association, her acting became at once elevated. A few years 
of that excellent schooling, with good honest “grinding,” as she might 
consider it, at the old comedies, would have taught her how to 
illustrate character, and have developed her undeniable powers. She 
has a classical aplomb, a clear decision of voice and manner, which, 
like some rough precious stone, only wants “ polishing,” and which 
contrasts favourably with the crude indecision of the present class of 
heroines. She looks a lady, and walks and dresses like one. Some 
of the clever actresses now on the stage dress, walk, and talk like 
shopgirls, and sometimes like the ladies in Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s 
employment. 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





THE proper study of mankind is, of course, man ; but it is quite possible 
for the lesson to be conned too closely for the comfort of the student. 
For example, there are some hundreds of persons in England who have 
ever present with them a knowledge of the conformation of their lungs, 
and can tell you within a few hundred thousand how many air-cells they 
contain. Taking the average number at six hundred millions, and 
adopting Professor Weber’s measurement of the diameter of the cells, 
they are able to calculate that an unsuspecting father of a family goes 
about his business with “upwards of one hundred and sixty-six square 
yards of respiratory surface, every single point of which is in constant and 
immediate contact with the atmosphere inspired.” Now this is, I think, 
somewhat hard upon a decent man, who probably has sufficient home 
and office troubles to weigh him down without being reminded each time 
he passes a four-story building that “every breath of air he inspires gains 
immediate contact with an extent of vital surface ample enough for the 
erection of two or three large houses.” It may be so, and as in all proba- 
bility no one will ever dispose of his lungs for building purposes the 
statement is safe from practical refutation. But why should Professor 
Weber, Dr. Hales, and other learned men be so painfully precise? To 
the uninitiated, breathing is an involuntary action, and though the most 
absolutely necessary to vitality, it is, in a healthy person, so imperceptible 
that unless he purposely directs his thoughts to it he is absolutely 
unconscious that the process is proceeding. How different must be the 
case of the learned gentleman I have named. To a man upon whom, 
whilst gazing at the Houses of Parliament, there flashes the reflection 
that the breath of possibly foul air which he has just inspired has come 
in contact with a section of his internal arrangements equal in extent to 
a considerable portion of the frontage of the building before him, life 
must be a burden, and indulgence in the prospect of relief from the neces- 
sity of breathing a pleasure. 





THE original use of a motto was to assist in identification, and not to 
conceal identity. In its place at the foot of the escutcheon it proclaimed, 
with more definiteness and more certainty than the family name, the 
position and the antecedents of the family. The motto as an arbitrary 
sign, intended to secure judicial impartiality in matters of competi- 
tion, is quite a modern innovation. An incident has just occurred which 
is not likely to increase the repute of this mode of making use of the old 
device of words. The Worcester School Board advertised for plans for 
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the erection of schools. Thirty-six architects entered into the com- 
petition, and each set of plans was distinguished by a motto or 
sign. The Board gave much consideration to the merits of the plans, 
and finally decided to award the first prize to one marked “ De Die.” 
The successful competitor proved to be Mr. Day, of Worcester, and 
the announcement of the Board’s decision quickly elicited [a protest 
from one of the architects, who complained that “De Die” was a palpable 
play upon the name of the author of the plans, since Mr. Day wasa citizen 
well known to the members of the Board. There were other grounds of 
protest, but this is the only one which interests us. The chairman admitted 
that the motto might be a play upon the jname of the competitor ; but 
with some indignation he denied that it was such a “ palpable play” as to 
lead the Board to conclude that the plans were Mr. Day’s. I do not 
believe that the peculiarity of the motto led any member of the Board to 
select these plans from thirty-six other sets for the award of the first prize ; 
I do not think it probable that the words “ De Die” indicated to the 
members the name of the competitor ; nor am I willing to imagine that 
the motto was chosen by the architect in order to secure the partiality of 
such members of the Board as might be favourably disposed towards 
him personally. That it is a-:play upon the name there cannot bea doubt, 
and it seems to me to be so happy a mof¢ that, having once occurred to 
the architect, I do not suppose he could resist the temptation to make use 
of it. The School Board of course adhered to their decision. This 
amusing contretemps should be a caution to competitors in the selection 
of secret mottos. 





I HEARD a piquant anecdote in illustration of the spirit of Young Oxford 
a few days ago. It is notorious that all the dons are not quite as orthodox 
as they might be, and two or three of them—I do not wish to speak too 
broadly—have the reputation of being decidedly heterodox. A budding 
B.A. met one of these heterodox dons the other day and asked, “ By the 
bye, Mr. Blank, were you ever vaccinated?” “Yes,” was the don’s 
answer. “When I was a little boy I was vaccinated, and I was also 
baptised ; but neither took.” \t was a very improper observation in a 
don, of course; but perhaps the wit may be allowed to atone for 
its levity. 





ONE cannot know the general feeling of the readers of the Zzmes on a 
point of taste in the use of the Queen’s English. Therefore I must not 
positively assert—though I entertain a strong presumption—that most of 
those who are sensitive on such matters are annoyed every time they 
are confronted in the columns of the leading journal with that peculiarly 
perverse and wrong-headed expression, “an universal.” My readers are 
no doubt well acquainted with the fact that the 77mes in its original articles 
invariably makes use of az instead of a before the long sound of w, and 
those who are accustomed to note points of that sort know that this use 
of the indefinite article is confined to those columns and to writers 
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who have adopted it on the authority of the Zzmes. I am not going to 
enter upon a dissertation on an elementary rule of English grammar, and 
therefore I will content myself, just now, with the somewhat dogmatic 
statement that rule and reason, authority, euphony, and usage are almost 
unanimous in favour of @ against am in these cases. Then why will the 
Times insist upon setting our teeth on edge with “an universal”? There 
ought to be a court of appeal. 





WHILE I am constrained to deprecate the misuse of the article az in 
the manner I have just mentioned, I commend the editor of that paper 
for laying down rigid rules and insisting upon their observance. Those 
who are unacquainted with the machinery of a newspaper office may not 
know by what means the grammatical laws proclaimed from the editor’s 
rooms are enforced, seeing that each morning’s paper represents the work 
of many writers, and that there is a very frequent introduction of new 
hands upon the various departments. The plan is very simple. The 
“ proof readers ” work by the orders of their chief. It is their business 
to convert “a universal” into “an universal,” wherever the expression 
occurs. Some time ago instructions were given in the “reading-room ” 
that the phrase “took place” was to be banished from the pages of the 
Times. From that day, I am informed, no accident, no fire, no collision 
at sea, no marriage, no offence has ever been referred to in the columns of 
the leading morning paper as having “taken place.” Events may “ occur,” 
they may “happen,” they may assume verbal form in any legitimate fashion, 
but they are not allowed to “take place.” The “reader” must correct 
the writer, the reporter, the penny-a-liner, and find an equivalent and 
euphonious substitute for the too familiar and certainly awkward phrase. 
It is creditable to English journalism that it should even attempt to carry 
out nice rules of verbal construction in the midst of the hurry and high 
pressure of daily publication. 





I HAVE received the following letter from the Thatched House Club, 
St. James’s :— 


S1R.—Will you allow me to point out a slight error in the very able article on 
Mr. Irving’s impersonation of ‘‘ Mathias ” in “‘ The Bells,” which appears in this 
month’s Gentleman’s? The writer appears to think the piece is adapted from 
a novel by Erckmann-Chatrain (see pages 196 and 197). I saw the play at the 
Théatre de Cluny in Paris, in the summer of 1869, under the title of Le Fuif 
Polonais, when it was causing a great excitement in the theatrical world. The 
version at the Lyceum is a most literal rendering of this play, so literal that in 
the dream scene Mathias is made to say, ‘I give him his money,” 7. ¢., change; 
a literal rendering of “* $e luz rends sa monnaie.” It is stated, moreover, in the 
=— that the services of the chef d’orchestre at the Théatre de Cluny have 

n secured to give completeness to the representation. One change, a decided 
improvement, is the substitution of the vision of the Jew in the sleigh in 
the first act for the arrival of a real Jew who, in the French play, enters and 
salutes the house in the identical words used by the Jew murdered eighteen years 
before. I trust these remarks will not be deemed an intrusion on your space by 
one who has been A SUBSCRIBER FROM No, 1. (N.S.) 
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Wuat does Mr. Peter Taylor want? It is ot pleasant, I agree, to put 
on silk stockings and breeches, and to dress yourself up in what Mr. 
Bright with a sneer calls a picturesque costume, especially if your figure 
is not quite equal to that of the gallants of Charles the Second’s days. But 
the parliamentary and court costume was modified two or three years ago 
to suit Mr. Bright ; and till now I thought we were all satisfied that we 
had struck out a very ingenious compromise between the traditions of the 
Stuarts and the fashion of the day. But here is Mr. Peter Taylor with 
fresh criticism and fresh complaints. The new costume does not suit 
him ; and he is vexing his spirit over the thought of how Mr. Odger will 
feel when in the fulness of time he finds himself in St. Stephen’s and 
receives an invitation for one of the Speaker’s full-dress dinners. Perhaps 
it would be as well to let the working men speak for themselves when 
their turn comes. But may I ask where is all this higgling about court 
dress and republican simplicity to stop? Mr. Peter Taylor objects to silk 
stockings and breeches. Mr. Bright objects to swords and ruffles. A 
third man objects to sit down to dinner in the dress of a waiter. The 
Quaker objects to everything except drab. The working man, according 
to Mr. Peter Taylor, will object to anything except corduroy. Perhaps in 
a year or two the sazs culottes may turn up in Palace-yard ; and of course 
like Mr. Odger they will object very strongly to “turn themselves and 
their class into the semblance of court lackeys.”. Whatthen? Are we to 
take our fashion from the Texan hunters, and attend Parliamentary 
banquets in a straw hat and a pair of spurs? This, to my thinking, is the 
ne plus ultra of Republican simplicity. But I have no doubt that Mr. 
Peter Taylor of the day will quarrel about the spurs, and ask the Speaker 
if it is politic to “ Set up class distinctions of this kind within the walls of 
Parliament ?” 





I HAVE a suggestion to make which will, I fear, startle a few ladies 
and gentlemen of delicate susceptibilities. But I make it purely in the 
interests of science. It is that the British Association, the Royal College 
of Physicians, the Institute of Architects and of Actuaries, and a few 
other representative societies, should use their influence to induce a few 
of the most distinguished of their members to leave their brains, when 
they have done with them, for purposes of scientific investigation. Mr. 
Grote left us his brain ; and it was analysed with the most interesting 
results. But Mr. Grote stands almost alone in this. Most people, and 
especially men of genius and of high attainments, I am sorry to say, 
insist upon taking their brains with them, and science suffers. What we 
want, if we are to turn phrenology into a science, is the head or two of a 
poet, of a novelist, of a peer, and an M.P., of a railway engineer and a 
stockbroker, an Oxford professor and a statist ; and if a few of these 
could but be persuaded to add codicils to their wills bequeathing their 
brains to an anatomist, they might die with the sweet satisfaction of 
knowing that they were contributing to the advancement of science even . 
after they were in their graves. It is useless, I suppose, to think of a 
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Puisne Judge and a Bishop; but they might make the collection more 
complete to give us a fairer basis for induction. At present the anatomists 
complain that they get nothing but the brains of paupers, and these, as a 
keen critic hints, are about as useless for their purpose of discovering the 
working of the intellect as would be the bodies of people who have been 
bedridden all their lives for the purpose of exhibiting the normal action 
of the muscles. All that is wanted is a man of some position in science 
or art to follow Mr. Grote’s example. 





WHAT is the origin of this custom of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons deprecating his appointment to the chair, and professing his 
utter unworthiness of the honour which the House wishes to confer upon 
him, and then of being forced into the chair by his proposers? It is easy to 
understand the Nolo episcopari of the Priest ; and this stroke of mock 
modesty on the part of a Member of Parliament arises from the same 
spirit. But these are the only protestations of the sort that are now left 
in our Constitution, and although of course they are always made with 
the most profound sincerity, they must be rather trying to the consciences 
of Bishops and M.P.’s alike. Plato lays down a rule that no man ought 
to be entrusted with power but those who are most unwilling to accept 
it: did these protestations of unworthiness and of disinclination originate 
in any ideas of this sort on the part of our ancestors? Or were they 
originally imposed upon M.P.’s and Bishops in a spirit of satire? I do 
not wish to press the question too closely ; but it is worth asking. 





